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[For the Northern Light.]} 
ON THE ELEMENTS OF POLITICAL 
ECONOMY. 


a 





BY CHARLES H. FORBES. 





Tue object of political economy is to ascertain 
by the comparison of facts and known causes, the 
conditions and circumstances affecting the produc- 
tion and distribution of the various materials of 
food, clothing, habitation, and art; as well as of the 
comforts, luxuries, tastes, and caprices of man, and 
the application of labor in the production, prepara- 
tion, transportation, and exchange of such materials; 
and in ministering to the other wants of man, with 
respect to his mind, bedy, and circumstances, per- 
sonal, social, and political. The announcement of 
this object, presents us with a chaotic mass of moral 
probabilities and inappreciable causes, out of which 
it is proposed to deduce general laws and practical 
principles, and to trace out harmonious arrangement 
among a motley multitude of facts, which appear to 
be the result of manifold and uncertain causes. For 
example, we have the fact that demand and supply, 
act and react upon each other; but when we attempt 
to measure the effect of such action and reaction, we 
discover at once the difficulty of collecting and ap- 
preciating the elements of such an estimate. Here 
calculation fails us—we are obliged to rely on ex- 

rience—and this enables us to go but a little way 
in the formation of general rules. Mere demand 
cannot create supply, nor can supply do any thing 
more than stimulate demand. The circumstances 
which influence the proportion between supply and 
demand, arueer to be infinite, and the conditions of 
the general fact must, therefore, be subject to con- 
stant fluctuations. Notwithstanding the apparent 
uncertainties, however, which beset the subject, it 
is not to be neglected on this account ; for, though 
we may not bring its conclusions to the accuracy 
and completeness of demonstration, yet may we at- 
tain to much useful and practical knowledge. 

The several physical objects, the possession of 
which is desirable as tending to gratify the wants of 
man, may be included under the generic term 
wealth, and the care and effort requisite to fit these 
objects for actual consumption, as well as the care, 
skill, and effort requisite in supplying those wants, 
which do not involve consumption, are termed labor. 
Wealth and labor, then, in these extended significa- 
tions, form the subject of political economy, and 
the most advantageous modes of their productian and 
application, its object of inquiry. In seeking out 
the causes which bear upon this object, we natural- 
ly direct our attention, first, to those which appear 
to have the most immediate influence, antl rest upon 
the contemplation of these before inquiring whether 
there be any more remote; hence we have been lit- 
tle in the habit of attending to any but the more di- 
rect and obvious facts connected with the produc- 
tion and use of wealth and labor. But it is plain, 
that the subject is too extensive to be confined with- 
in these narrow limits. Wealth and labor are influ- 
enced by all the causes which can affect the physical 
and moral condition of man. Their production and 
Consumption are stimulated and restricted by all the 
circumstances which create or allay man’s wants, 
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and their best application can be aided by sugges- 
tions from every department of knowledge. 

What, then, are the particular classes of facts 
which should fall within the cognizance of political 
economy ? _The elements of nature constitute the 
resources ef wealth. In this spontaneous form man 
is presented with a profusion of materials, out of 
which, with greater or less exertion, he is required 
to produce the means of sustenance, safety, and en- 
joyment, and to aid him in this task, he is at liberty 
to avail himself of the subtle agents of nature, the 
fixed laws of matter, and his own conquering and 
contriviag mind. The earth, the ocean, and the at- 
mosphere are rife with their native wealth. The 
kingdoms of nature afford an inexhaustible fund of 
materials, which only await the transforming hand 
of labor, 10 become fitted for the food, raiment, shel- 
ter, taste, and comfortof man. The soil of the earth 
is his to till, its waters to sail over, its wild animals 
are his for catching, its fruits for gathering, its mi- 
nerals for digging; and of all this he is the exclusive 
possessor. There is no co-tenant to share his rights, 
no adverse claimant to dispute them. 


| obtain it by rendering an equivalent in value. This 
| principle opens a new field of speculative energy 
|founded upon the most urgent and substantial mo- 
tives, and it is not surprising that we should find him 
|early engrossed in its application to the pursuit of 
| wealth. 

Trade extended and ramified in proportion to the 
number of mouths to feed, bodies to clothe and shel- 
ter, and tastes to gratify, stimulated by the love of 
gain and excited by conflicting interests, soon gives 
rise to a wilderness of ideas, facts, and principles, 
the comprehension and arrangement of which pre- 
sent one of the most absorbing objects of human at- 
tention. To watch the wants of his fellow men, and 
| the sources of supply; to observe and estimate the 
| various circumstances which influence these; to 
|evolve by the comparison of facts and the applica- 
| tion of reason, general principles of cause and ef- 
\fect, and to deduce thence practical rules for the 

prosecution of trade, jorms no small part of man’s 
study. This is the philosophy of commerce. The 
most active discussions which have agitated society 
have originated in the conflicts of interest and opin- 





When we thus behold man in his naked, natural ion on topics embraced under this class of ideas.— 


state, comparatively feeble and ignorant in the 
midst of these boundless resources, how forcibly are 


| The obvious invention of money as a medium of ex- 


change and a conventional commodity for the com- 


we impressed with his necessity for knowledge, to| pensation of differences in value, has tended to re- 


teach him how best to gather in, and preserve and 
turn to account the mighty harvest, which is perish- 
ing withits own abundance! And amid the vast and 
varied objects which must engage his attention, to this 
end, how profound and diversified should his know- 
ledge be! And yet we have seen and still see through- 
out the world, the melancholy waste of wealth and la- 
bor, springing from ignorance of theiruse. Unmind- 
ful of the hidden relations subsisting between the soil, 
the plant, and the atmosphere, we have seen him 
blindly putting seed into the earth, without regard 
to the causes which may prevent or impede its ger- 
mination. We have seen him now attempting to ac- 
complish by mechanical power, effects which are re- 
pugnant to the great law of gravitation, now to min- 
gle substances which are chemically hostile, now 
digging for fuel in the granite rock, and again at- 
tempting to control by legislation the course of sup- 
ply and demand, and the limits of price, in opposi- 
tion to the fundamental laws of society and the na- 


strain the range of commercial discussion, as to form 
by furnishing a representative of value, the fluctua- 
tions in which have been supposed to indicate the 
fluctuations of general a in the community. 
From a consideration of the necessities and re- 
sources of the individual, to those of society the 
transition is natural. The wants of a community, in 
quantity and kind, are regulated by its numerical 
extent and its condition with respect to the occupa- 
tions and prevailing tastes of its members, its degree 
of civilization, its geographical circumstances, and 
the state of its relations with other communities. Its 
productions are determined by the same circum- 
stances with the addition of various other causes.— 
Hence statistical exhibitions of population, military 
and maritime force, taxation, revenue and finance— 
of trade, foreign and internal,—of agriculture, man- 
ufactures, and natural products,—of the state of art, 
science, general intelligence, education, religion, 
social condition, crime, government and legislation, 





ture of man. 


Though the materials of wealth are developed by | 
nature in profusion, yet in their natural state they are 
rarely fitted for actual use. They require some act 
of labor before they can be rendered available. | 
Some are to be gathered and separated from their 
vegetable covering; some are to be combined into | 
new forms; some are to be subjected to the action) 
of fire; some of water; some of chemicalagents. The | 


and all other details tending to throw light upon the 
inquiry as to probable demand and probable re- 
source, must have an interest for political economy, 
and enter in some form into its speculations. 

Out of such a mass of incommensurable elements, 
has it been attempted to erect, in the form and me- 
thodical arrangement of a science, the means of es- 
timating and predicting results, and of classifying 
facts and causes in which no common trait of resem- 


metal is to be disengaged from its native ore, the |blance is observable. It is not strange, therefore, 
stone and timber are to be transported from the for-| that many should have hesitated toconcede the name 


est or the quarry, and reduced into certain shapes 
and dimensions, the soil is to be granulated and sof- 
tened, and the accessary substances employed in the | 
arts are to be collected and prepared for their spe- 


and dignity of a science to this branch of know- 
ledge, and that some should even have deemed its 
cultivation unprofitable, as leading to no practical 
conclusions. We need not fear, however, that the 


cial use. These necessities present a mass of occu- | subject will be permitted to fall into neglect. It is 
pation sufficiently vast and diversified to engross a| too intimately connected with national and individu- 
large share of the attention of man, and to form by | al prosperity to suffer greatly from a want of atten- 


themselves the field of a comprehensive branch of | 
knowledge, which is farther extended by the intro- 
duction of that class of wants which do not require 
physical production, but are to be satisfied by labor 
combined with knowledge and mental skill. Of 
this class are those which demand the care of the 
divine, the physician, the lawyer, the teacher, the 
soldier, the poet, the painter, and the sculptor. 

But the more active and fertile elements of politi- 
cal economy are not developed until man has fount 
out the secret of trade, which indeed must have been 
almost coeval with human intercourse. Here he dis- 
covers the immense advantage of exchanging that 
portion of such wealth as he possesses, which he 
does not need for his own use, for wealth of a diffe- 
rent kind which he does need; and if particular cir- 
cumstances afford him a facility for producing wealth 
of a kind which others need, but cannot so readily 

roduce, this to him is a source of varied wealth. — 
n trade he is presented with another mode of acqui- 








ring wealth than that of actual productien, for he can 


tion. The progress of society,—the improvement of 
art and navigation, the continual development of new 
sources of wealth, the growing appreciation of the 
value of personal, social, and political rights; the 
elevation of the standard of comfort and happiness, 
the refinement of the laws of property, and the far- 
reaching influence of the fluctuations of currency— 
all tend to exalt political economy to a prominent 
rank among the subjects of moral science. Though 
we may not attain to that satisfactory degree of ex- 
actness and certainty which attend our inquiries in 
physical science, or meet with that uniformity of re- 
sult which we discover in the phenomena of mind, 
yet reason and experience teach us that there are 
great prevailing — affecting the conditions of 
demand and supply, which are based upon the nature 
of man and of society, and are, therefore, as con- 
stant in their operation as these are unchanging. 
The amelioration of man’s condition by mitigating 
the severity of labor through a more equal and eco- 
nomical distribution, and the abatement of such arti- 
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tions, needless to the welfare of society, 


ficial restric 
as may impede the natural flow of wealth throug 
the community, is certainly a high incentive to a 
minute and comprebensive attention to the subject, 
and invites to its study by every consideration of phi- 
lanthropy, patriotism, and prudence. 

Such being the elements of political economy,— 
such its tendency and aim,—and such its extent and 
difficulty, and the universality of its concernment, 
what a cogent argument does this present in favor of 
the general diffusion of knowledge ; and when we 
consider the influence which knowledge must exer- 
cise over the amount and quality of production in 
agriculture, arts, and manufactures, its necessity to 
the judicious application of labor, the connexion of 
science with every productive process, the insuffi- 
ciency of mere experience, unaided by the generali- 
zation of facts, and the deductions of reason; the la- 
mentable errors of legislation, attributable to a mis- 
apprehension of the causes of demand and supply, 
and the severe oppression of society, produced by an 
ignorance of the circumstances which influence the 

uctuations of wealth—when we reflect upon these 
facts, we are still conducted to the ever recurring 
conclusion, that the best method of promoting na- 
tional prosperity and individual happiness, is the dif- 
fusion of knowledge. 

New-York, September, 1841. 





(For the Northern Light.] 


FREE TRADE AND PROTECTION TO AME- 
RICAN INDUSTRY. 





BY ISAAC K. LIPPINCOTT. 





Wiruin the space of ten months, the act of Con- 
gress, called the compromise act, will have com- 
pleted its full operations and discrimination in favor 
of American labor and production, in the adjustment 
of duties on imports, will come to an end, if not pre- 
viously changed. As that period, now so near, ap- 
proaches, I conceive it becomes our duty to pause 
and inquire what is to be the effect of this new order 
of things on the different branches of industry, and 
the condition of our country under it. 

“‘If it were conceded that perfectly free trade is 
best for all nations, still the fact that no nation grants 
it tous is an argument conclusive why we should 
not grant it tothem.’’ All prosperous civilized na- 
tions have the capacity and power in times of peace 
of producing more than they consume, and should 
we alone attempt to carry out the principles of free 
trade, the nations of Europe would still then, as now, 
receive only our cotton and a few other articles of 
first necessity, except under enormous duties, amount- 
ing in most cases to prohibition, while we should re- 
ceive all their products at only light revenue duties, 
whieh would stop our manufactories, and pay ‘the 
balance in specie, vntil our stock of money would be 
so much exhausted, that prices of labor and all our 
productions would come to be at such low rates, 
that we should be compelled to go again into manu- 
facturing, under this new condition, to supply our 
necessary wants, and thereby reduce the prices of la- 
bor and all our products to the same or a correspond- 
ing low rate of prices, and our laboring population 
to near the same degraded state as the laboring 
classes of Europe; and this must be the inevitable 
consequence of such a course of policy; for if cloth 
or other manufacture is made there with labor at 
twenty cents a day, it cannot, with a duty of twenty- 
two percent on the cost there, or twenty on the valu- 
ation here, be made here and come in fair compe- 
tition with the imported (the cost of the raw material, 
machinery, &c. being about in proportion) until the 
ag kind of labor comes down to twenty-five cents 
a day. 

The statesmen of our Southern States, who are ge- 
nerally gentlemen of fortune, learning and leisure, 
have studied and adopted the doctrines of political 
economy laid down by Adam Smith, M. Say, Dr. 
Wayland and others, by which it is contended that a 
duty on the importation of any foreign product, is 
exactly that amount of tax on the consumer, and if 
this duty is necessary to sustain the domestic produc- 
tion of the same article, it is still a tax on the con- 
sumer and a bounty to the producer to the amount of 
the duty on the foreign, and adds no revenue to the 
treasury of the country. As an abstract proposition, 
this we admit to be true. But there is another doc- 
trine of political economy of a more practical nature 
that should also be taken into the account, to wit, 
the individual or nation that sells more than it buys, 
becomes rich, while those who buy more than they 
sell become poor; and again it continues to be a true 
proverb, that ‘the rich man ruleth over the poor, 
and the borrower is servant to the lender.” 

It is another doctrine of political economy, and is 


ports one-half of its coin, and receives for it the pro- 


h | ducts of other countries in exchange, it is enriched to 


the amount of the value of the specie exported, for 
the remaining half will be expanded, or the value of 
it increased so as to supply the place of the whole, 
or rather, which is the same thing, prices of all 
commodities would fall one-half. When this is ac- 
complished, on the same principle one-half the re- 
mainder might be exported with a corresponding ad- 
vantage. This could only operate equally and bene- 
ficially in a country where the circulation is all coin, 
where there is no credit, and where every man has 
his equal or relative proportion of money and proper- 
ty; and will any one say it could be carried into 
operation inthis country without ruin to three-fourths 
of the people? And now in the present condition of 
our country to adopt free trade, abandon protec- 
tive duties, and practically to carry out such doc- 
trines of political economy would be alike disas- 
trous. 

The positions of the members of the British and 
French parliaments are such as to afford them eve 
facility and inducement to thoroughly understand all 
the principles and theories of political economy, and 
yet we find the policy of these nations has been and 
still is restrictive and protective to the fullest extent, 
and that they thereby make other nations tributary 
to their aggrandizement and greatness, and we are 
now their debtors to an immense amount. To prove 
this, and to give to such of your readers as may not 
be in possession of the documents and tables, the 
grounds for this assertion, I will give a few statisti- 
cal details of our imports and exports. 


Exports from and imports into the United States. 


Exports. Imports. 
1812 $38. 527, 236 $77, 030, 000 
1814 6, 927, 441 12, 965, 000 
1815 52, 557, 753 113, 041, 274 
1816 81, 920, 452 147, 103, 000 


1829 72, 358, 671 74, 492, 527 
1835 121, 693, 577 149, 895, 742 
1836 128, 663, 040 189, 980, 035 
1839 121, 028, 416 162, 092, 132 
1840 131, 571, 950 104, 805, 891 


The above years are selected to show how trade 
has been at the periods of war and speculation, as 
well as the period of steady times in 1829, which lat- 
ter year shows a more favorable trade than others im- 
mediately before and after. The produce of the soil 
and labor are the foundation of all wealth and subsis- 
tence, and all values are composed chiefly of these 


the loom, the forest, or the fisheries; for all the pro- 
ducers of these are fed from the soil, and if we ex- 
port a bale of cotton at ten cents a pound, worth 
thirty dollars, and this is made into cloth, and the 
value increased to three hundred dollars by British 
labor, sustained by British agriculture, and wwe again 
receive back the cloth so made, we pay &2.70 for 
the encouragement of British agriculture instead of 
the same amount to our own, in case the goods had 
been made in our own country. 

The question at issue between the North and South 
on the subject of the tariff, I conceive to be briefly 
this: The cotton growing States, South Carolina, 
Georgia, Alabama, Mississippi, and Arkansas, five 
in number, conceive that the prosperity of their agri- 
culture will be best promoted by importation and 
consuming largely of the products of foreign manu- 
facture, and their admission at the lowest rate of 
duty. The Eastern, Middle and Western States 
comprising the six New-England States, New-York, 
New-Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Maryland, 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky and Michigan, six- 
teen in number, on the contrary, believe that the in- 
terests of their agriculture are best promoted by 
creating a home market, by the cxtahtidlaneet of ma- 
nufactures among us, where we can exchange the 
products of our soil fur our clothing, iron, glass, and 
many other articles, that would otherwise come to 
us from the products of foreign labor, sustained b 
foreign agriculture, for the West Indies and South 
America would not take and consume half our surplus 
produce if we had no manufactures, and Europe will 
not in ordinary cases take it. for the iron, cotton 
goods, cloth, &c., which we would be compelled to 
receive from abroad in case we did not make them 
ourselves. The five remaining States of Virginia, 
North Carolina, Louisiana, Tennessee and Missouri, 
being partly cotton and sugar planting and partly 
grain growing States, I apprehend, are about as 
much interested on one side of this question as the 
other. Allowing then, for the sake of the argument, 
that the interest of the five cotton growing States 
would be best promoted by adopting free trade, or 
adherence to the compromise act, (which I do not 
believe, ) and allowing also that the other five named 
States, from similarity of institutions and contiguous 





a true proposition in the abstract, that if a nationex- 


location, go for the same doctrines, we then have ten 





elements, whether they are the products of the mine, | 


States, with a population of 5,942,629, (including 
slaves, ) for one course of policy, and sixteen States, 
with a population of 10,974,721, for the other course, 
or, including the District of Columbia and the Ter- 
ritories, a population of 6,000,000 to 11,000,000. 
Now the question arises, shall the majority or the 
minority yield? If it should be said that we have 
bound ourselves by the compromise act, we reply 
that that was on our part a temporary concession for 
peace, and nothing more. 

The duties on sugar and molasses are doubtless 
efficient protection to the cotton growing interest, 
and are the means of appropriating to the cxlture of 
these much land that would otherwise be used for 
cotton; and were it not for the duty on foreign cot- 
ton, much more of that would be imported. The 
strong and avowed hostility of the English to slavery, 
and their selfish and exclusive policy lead them to 
give all the encouragement they Can to the culture 
of cotton in other countries. 

These various considerations and the additional 
ones that laborand capital always seek the most pro- 
fitable employment; and that if growing of cotton is 
more profitable than the cultivation of other agricul- 
tural products or manufacturing, capital and labor 
will be diverted to it, until it shall be reduced to 
a level with other products of the soil and manufac- 
tures; and that such is the versatile character and 
——< propensity of the natives of the Eastern 
States, that as soon as they cannot realize a profit 
from the spinning of cotton or wool, or forging of 
iron, they will be found growing cotton, or in any 
other employment that will yield the most profit, un- 
til the market for that and other Southern products 
shall be overstocked, and the profit of their culture 
reduced to the same state of depression as the agri- 
cultural and manufacturing interests of the North 
and West would be brought by the adoption of this 
free trade policy, and the withdrawing of protection 
from our manufacturing interests, should induce our 
Southern citizens to pause. 

In case of war with England or France, the sup- 
plies of their manufactures and that market for cot- 
ton and other Southern staples would be nearly all 
cut off and destroyed; and this is a strong reason why 
all parts of the Union should unite in encouragement 
to our manufactures, and more especially the South, 
to give them a home market in case the foreign is 
destroyed by war, or much reduced in time of peace, 
as appears to me is likely to be the case, from the 
cause above stated; and with all the protection that 
is asked by the North, judging from our tables of 
imports and exports, we shall still receive from Eu- 
rope full as much or more than all they will take of 
us will pay for; and should not this be the case, the 


| $200,000,000 pone and $12,000,000 annual in- 


terest, that we are their debtors, will absorb all the 
surplus and more than we shall send them. 

Our present embarrassed condition has come upon 
us under a system of reduction of duties on foreign 
imports under the compromise act, and is the conse- 

uence of a combination of causes, one of which is 
the want of a duty on foreign manufactures sufficient 
to enable us to produce our own supplies of manufac- 
tured iron, and woollen, and cotton goods, and some 
others, for home consumption, as the tables of im- 
ports of these articles hereafter given will show, 
which might alarge portion of them have been made 
in this country, and which, with our extensive inter- 
nal improvement system, has enabled the nations of 
Europe to bring us so vastly their debtors, from the 
effects of which we are now suffering so much. 

It has been the policy of our government, from the 
adoption of the constitution, to extend protection to 
our manufactures; and up to 1824 all united in this 
laudable object, and up to 1833 the policy prevailed. 
But the belligerent condition of Europe, and our neu- 
tral position prior to 1808, were auch as greatly to 
encourage and stimulate our agriculture and com- 
merce, to the almost total neglect of manufactures; 
and the war of 1812 found us destitute of such manu- 
factures as were necessary to supply the wants of the 
country and provide for our comfort. This called 
into existence various manufacturing establishments, 
and on the return of peace, the duties necessary to 
pay the expenses of the war, gave them ample pro- 
tection and increased theiramount. Being thus cailed 
into existence, they were fostered and sustained by 
different enactments of Congress up te 1833, when 
the compromise act was . The reductions un- 
der that act have been so small and gradual, that as 

et most of our establishments have been sustained. 

ut its operations in 1842 must be most disastrous to 
many of them, as I shall hereafter show. This change 
ef policy will diminish the ability of the country to 
consume foreign products, and adopting the maxim, 
that “‘those who do not buy cannot sell,’’ as it will 
diminish the ability of the consumers of this country 
to consume foreign products, the demand for cotton 





must also be diminished. 
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There is a capacity in times of peace and prolific 
seasons in our country to produce more than is want 
ed for our own consumption; and if other countries 
would take as much of our surplus products as would 
pay for such articles as their abundant capital and 
cheap labor would enable them to send us at lower 
rates, and us to purchase with the fruits of our own 
industry with a less amount of labor than we can 
make them for here, then the exchange would be be- 
neficial, and we might dispense with protecting du- 
ties; for with light taxation and abundance of cheap 
and fertile lands, we oe export sufficient to pay 
for our imports, even without degrading our laboring 
population to that condition of poverty and ignorance 
that prevails among that class in Europe; such how- 
ever, is not the case. , 

But, proclaim the doctrines of free trade, abolish 

all discriminating and protecting duties, and what 
would be the consequences ? . 
The first would be an effort on the part of foreign 
manufacturers to break down our rival manufacturing 
establishments, which they would to a great extent 
accomplish. The low prices to which their manufac- 
tured goods would thus be reduced, would increase 
the consumption of them, require large shipments of 
specie to pay for the excess of imports caused there- 
by; stop the operations of rival manufactories in this 
country; deprive the workmen engaged therein of 
their accustomed employment; sink a large amount 
of the capital invested therein, and bring a general 
depression and distress on the country, and all 
branches of our agriculture would suffer, including 
the producers of rice, cotton and tobacco, for our in- 
terests are so connected and interwoven, that while 
part are depressed the others cannot be prosperous. 
In this country agriculture is the natural resort of 
most persons who fail of success in other occupations, 
and especially so of those accustomed to and capa- 
ble of enduring hard manual labor; hence the effect 
would be to drive many who are now engaged in 
manufacturing to be farmers; and to those who have 
the means of acquiring but a small tract of our cheap 
lands, its low price and great productiveness may 
afford the means of subsistence. But there are thou- 
sands who have not the power or means of this 
change, and who must submit to such reductions in 
their wages and means of subsistence, as will reduce 
them to a state approximating to that of the opera- 
tives employed in the manufacturing establishments 
of old countries, who subsist on soups, oatmeal and 
vegetables, getting meat perhaps once a week as a 
luxury, and who seldom if ever taste tea or coffee, 
which are now used by nearly all our laboring popu- 
ation as necessary comforts. 
This would still further depress our already de- 
ressed prices of agricultural products,* for the num- 
*r of producers would be increased without any ad- 
dition to the number of consumers. Our fellow-citi- 
zens of the South contend that these low prices of the 
necessary articles of their consumption, would pro- 
mote their interests by lightening the burthens on 
their products, and give them better profits on their 
capital and labor; but let them remember that with- 
out protection to the sugar and molasses of Louisiana 
and Florida, those States would produce immense 

uantities of cotton; and that as long as the produc- 
tion of cotton is more profitable than the culture of 
corn, wheat and other productions of the soil and 
manufactures, capital and labor will be diverted to 
its production, by appropriating to it lands now oc- 
cupied with other culture, and the clearing and im- 
proving of new lands, until it will be brought to the 
same or a corresponding rate of reduced prices and 
profits as other agricultural products, by greatly in- 
creasing its product beyond the wants of consump- 
tion. 


It should also be bome in mind that, while theo- 
rists are disseminating their doctrines of free trade, 
the governments of Europe, and especially the states- 
men at the head of the British government, under- 
standing their true interests, and carrying out the 
principle of protection to their own industry, are ex- 
erting great efforts to extend the culture of cotton in 
British India, in place of the opium heretofore smug- 
gled into China, and to render themselves indepen- 
dent of us as faras they can. And shall we adopt 
no measures to counteract that policy, and provide 
for our own wants? 


Different countries of continental Europe are ra-| P 


pidly extending their manufacturing establishments 
and manufactured products, by the introduction of 
new and improved machinery, and the prices of their 
labor and provisions being lower than in England, 


they too, will soon be more powerful rivals in our | °4 
markets 


Agriculture is the paramount interest of our coun- 





* There is now, Sept. 6, 1841, owing to the failures of crops, a 
good demand for bread stuffs, but pork is extremely low, with 





try, employing probably more than half of our popu- 
lation, and is, consequently, that which is most entitled 
to protection and encouragement. Hence the ques- 
tion arises, what course of policy is best calculated 
to effect this great object? We answer, the consti- 
tutional exercise of those powers and duties assigned 
by the people to the general government, and denied 
to the governments of+the respective States, by the 
passage of such laws and the adoption of such regu- 
lations as will give our manufacturers the supply of 
our own market, countervail the restrictive policy 
of foreign nations, and protect the industry of our 
own citizens from the injurious consequences of fo- 
reign regulations and rivalry of the products of other 
countries. And the protection that we would give, 
should be by laying sufficient duties on such foreign 
agricultural products as our country is fitted to pro- 
duce; and on such manufactured goods as, with a 
moderate discriminating duty, would afford sufficient 
revenue for the eee of our government, and put 
our country in such a state of defence as may be ne- 
cessary to protect us against insult and aggression 
from foreign powers, and sustain our domestic in- 
dustry. As the foreign demands for our pork, beef, 
butter, cheese, grain and flour are of very limited 
extent, and they are not at all admissible in the ports 
of Europe except under heavy duties, or in times of 
scarcity there, it becomes our duty to provide some 
market for the consumption of these products; and 
how otherwise can this be done but by providing a 
home market, by sustaining the production of manu- 
factures that we have no aher means to pay for, and 
for which we can exchange those products at home, 
for which there is no market abroad, and thereby 
give direct and effectual protection not only to the 
grain and provision growing, but also to the sugar, 
cotton, rice and tobacco producing interest, as has 
been before shown. 

If it should be alleged, that all this may be done 
without these protecting duties; our answer is, that 
this is comparatively a new country; that much la- 
bor is necessarily employed in clearing up our new 
lands, building our houses, making our roads, and 
establishing the means of intercouse; and that mo- 
ney and accumulated active capital are scarce. 

We have not at hand full statistical details of all 
the manufactories of the United States, but give a 
few in one State only, which will afford some idea of 
their vast extent. In the State of Massachusetts 
there are 309 cotton factories, with 612,276 spindles; 
203 woollen factories, with 112,930 spindles; 88 iron 
works; 749 slitting mills and nail machines; 28 
card factories; 99 paper mills; and 5 glass factories. 
The amount of capital employed in manufacturing 
in this country is very large, and probably exceeds 
two hundred millions of dollars, and it is believed 
that a considerable portion of this vast amount would 
be lost if the compromise act shall be carried out un- 
changed. The following statement will show the 
operation of that act on some of our prominent ma- 
nufactures, and particularly on those of iron, wool- 
lens and glass. By the act of 1832, a duty of four 
cents a pound, and forty per cent advalorem was laid 
on imported goods costing over eight cents a pound; 


cent will be made in the first six months of 1842, or 
taking the home valuation at two per cent, sixteen; 
thus, twelve per cent has been gradually taken off in 
- years, and sixteen percent is suddenly to come 
off in six months, and the reduction of duty on im- 

orted wool is about at the same rate. If our wool- 
en manufacturers depended on the foreign market 
for their raw material, and if the cost of the wool 
was one-half the cost of the manufactured goods, 
then they would save eight per cent and lose sixteen, 
making the actual less eight per cent, which is pro- 
bably quite equal to their present rate of profits ; but 
what is to become of the American wool grower, if 
the present already low price is to be reduced six- 
teen per cent? and if the present prices of wool are 
so low, that the foreign cannot be used even with this 
reduction of duty, then the manufacturers lose the 
sixteen per cent, which is much more than their pre 
sent rates of profit, and consequently they cannot go 
on until provisions, wool and labor are correspond- 
ingly reduced in prices. And so, too, with regard 
to some articles of the cotton manufacture. 


The duty on cotton goods being twenty-five per 
cent, and that on a valuation of not less than thirty 
cents per square yard on white goods; if the cost was 
fifteen cents the square yard, the duty would be fifty 
per cent; and on colored goods, costing seventeen 
and a half cents or less per square yard, the duty 
would be fifty per cent and upwards, which would 
be reduced by deductions already made twelve per 
cent, and in the first six months of 1842 sixteen per 
cent; and beside, the manufactures of cotton goods, 
which come in competition with the imported, will 
not have the advantage that may result to the wool- 
len manufactures in a reduction in the cost of the 
raw material. Cotton stuffs for men’s summer wear, 
moleskins, calicoes, and some other cotton goods are 
imported in large quantities under the present rates 
of duty, and with a duty of only twenty per cent ad- 
valorem, doubtless much greater quantities of these 
and other articles will be imported. 

The prices of pig iron in Liverpool in December 
last were from £3 15s. to £4, and taking it at the 
highest price, which was for No. 1 or best quality, 
and rating the pound sterling at $4.80, is, $19 20 





Add for freight and other expenses, say,.. 3 80 
Making the cost when landed here,....... #23 00 
Duty of pig iron by act of 1832 is, 

PCT COM. eee eceeererecseceees #10 00 
The four biennial reductions, rating 

the cost at $19.20,.........00. 2 46 
Making the present duty, ........ &7 54 


Twenty per cent en $23, the cost 
here with freight, and expenses 
OBESE, ccccccccsccsscscvecece #4 60 





Making the reduction in first six 

months Of 1642,.cccccccceccocs 82 94 
Or about fifteen per cent. 

The price of bar iron in Wales the third of April 
last has been stated to be £7 5s. which is 





on cotton three cents per pound; on Brussels carpet- 
ing fifty cents the square yard; ingrained carpeting | 
forty-five cents the square yard ; on flannels, baizes, | 
and coach laces thirty-five per cent advalorem; and | 
on cloths, cassimeres and some other manufactures of | 
wool, and on ready made clothing, fifty per cent ad- 
valorem. On all printed, stamped or painted floor 
cloth forty-three cents a square yard. On iron in 
bats or bolts, not manufactured by rolling, ninety 
cents per 112 pounds ; on bar or bolt iron made by 
rolling, thirty dollars per ton ; on pig iron fifty cents 
per 112 pounds ; on vessels of cast iron one anda half 
cents a pound; and on other castings one cent a 
pound ; on rods three-sixteenths te eight-sixteenths 
of an inch; on nail or spike rods, or nail plates, band 
sheet or hoop iron, three cents per pound ; on iron 
spikes four cents per pound ; and on cut and wrought 
nails five cents be pound ; on steel $1.50 per 112 
pounds ; pig lead three, and white lead five cents per 
pound; on window glass not above eight by ten, three 
dollars per 100 feet ; not above ten by twelve $3.50, 
and above ten by twelve 84; and on other manufac- 
tures of glass high rates of duty. On all manufac- 
tures of cotton twenty-five per cent advalorem; and 
rovided that all cotton goods not colored, and cost- 
ing less than thirty cents the square yard, shall be 
valued at thirfy cents the square yard; and all color- 
ed cotton goods costing less than thirty-five cents the 
square yard, shall be valued at thirty-five cents a 
uare yard, and pay duty accordingly, thus making 
the duties on many articles of cotton forty to fifty per 
cent. 

By the compromise act, the duty of fifty per cent 
on woollen goods has been reduced by four reduc- 
tions, made once in two years, to thirty-eight per 





sma]l demand, and also other provisions. 








cent; and by that act, a reduction of eighteen per 


equal 0,..2secccccccccccsccscccccces $35 80 

| Allow for freight and other expenses,..... 4 20 
Cost here, ......- Ceeecesecsrcececeocces #40 00 
Duty by act of 1832, ......s.eeeeee scene $30 00 
Deduct the four biennial reductions,...... 7 16 
Making the present duty,...... $4000 0000 822 84 


Twenty per cent July 1, 1842, on 940, ... 8 00 


Making the reduction in first six months of 
BOER, ccccccccccccccccccssccccsccese #14 84 


Or about thirty-seven per cent reduction of duty on 
the cost in Wales from the present rates paid. The 
quotations of nail rods in Wales in April last, (1841, ) 
was £8 l5s., and hoops £10, the average of these 
would be £9 7s. 6d.; but we will take £9 10s. ag 
the average price of these and sheet iron, rods and 
other iron subject to the duty of three cents per 
pound, and the calculation and reductions will stand 
thus : @9 10s. equal,....+--eeeeeeeeeeece $45 60 
Say transportation and other expenses, .... 4 40 





Cost in our commercial cities,...-.+++--. $50 00 


The duty of three cents per lb. amountsto,. 867 20 
The four biennial reductions of the excess 
over 20 per cent on the cost in Wales is, 19 23 





Leaving the present rate of duty,.....-... 847 97 
Twenty per cent on the cost here in 1842, 
say on 50, iS, «-+seeeeeeeeeee cseesss 1000 


Making the reduction of duty in 1842 per 
TON, seveeeeseereeesrseessrerereeesenre $37 97 
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Or on £45.60, the cost in Wales, of 33 per cent.* 

On spikes, cut nails and some other articles the 
duty amounts to a prohibition. 

The rates of reduction on window glass and pig 
lead, white lead, ready made clothing, shoes, boots, 
floor cloths, carpeting, and many other articles will 
be very great. Of some of the above enumerated 
articles suhject to these high rates of duty, large 

uantities have been annually imported. Of some, 
the home production has chiefly supplied the con- 
sumption, and of others entirely. The reports of the 
Secretary of the Treasury show the following amount 
of importations of some of the above enumerated ar- 
ticles: 











Value, 1836 value, 1837,| Value, 1838./Value, 1839. 
Cotton manuf] $17, 876, 187] $11, 150,841| $6, 599, 330) 314, 692, 397 
Woollens do. 12, 768, 430 4, 243, 54 6, 967, 530| 10, 646, 067 
Iron & steel,-} 12,892,648) 11,119,548) 7,418,503) 6,768,391 
Wool costing 
over 8 cents 
per Ib., eeece 
Leather,----- 
Glassware, - 

Raw cotton 2 





171,918 
1, 305, 709 
659, 474 
287, 435 











In addition to the large amounts of these goods im- 
ported, the aggregate amount of the same articles 
produced in the country, is probably at least three or 
four times as much, and the effect on those branches 
of our manufactures by the great reductions of 1842 
has already been stated. It is my opinion that on 
the articles of pig iron, bar iron, sheet, hoop, and all 
sorts of rolled iron, nails, wire and steel, and on win- 
dow glass, and white and other lead, and perhaps 
some others which generally are of nearly uniform 
value, the duties imposed ought to be specific, and 
not advalorem duties; because more easily ascertain- 
ed, and not liable to be influenced by fraudulent or 
conflicting valuations or invoices, and also because 
it would prevent the fluctuations in the market here 
from being as great as under advalorem duties; be- 
cause the amount of duty being uniform, the duty 
paid, when low in the place from whence imported, 
will be the same as when high, and hence the diffe- 
rence in cost here would be only the difference in 
price there, and not the fall in price there, and a cor- 
responding fall in the amount of duty also. 

I also believe that the duties on all articles import- 
ed into this country and paying duties, should be 
paid in cash whenever taken into the possession of 
the importer or consignee to’ be brought into the 
market, as provided in the compromise act. This 
would have a tendency to check excess of imports, 
and to prevent fluctuations in the money market, and 
in the currency; for then, whenever an excess of 
goods should be brought in, the demands for money 
to pay the duties would at once check such excess, 
and prevent those fluctuations which have so fre- 
quently occurred under the system of long credits 
heretofore given. 

The peculiar state of the times which we are now 
experiencing, and which have been brought upon us 
by excessive importations, short crops, and an ex- 
panded currency, have so diminished our national 
revenues, that some alterations or amendments in our 
tariff laws are required for the support of govern- 
ment. Hence the question arises, in what manner 
shall this be accomplished so as best to promote the 
general prosperity of our whole country ? Iam aware 
that there is a diversity of opinions on this important 
and difficult subject, and that our fellow-citizens of 
the South believe that protection operates injuriously 
on them. But I am fully confident that if the prin- 
ciple of discriminating duties and protection to our 
manufactures, and particularly those of wool, iron 
and glass, and some others are not granted, many of 
them in the year 1842 will be compelled to cease 
operations and discontinue their business altogether, 
which will produce injury to the South as well as the 
North. Nor can they again resume at any distant 
period, unless the prices of labor and all the products 
of agriculture, partaking of the general depression 
which must follow, (without the occurrence of war 
or some unforeseen like cause,) shall be so de- 
pressed that they can be resuscitated, and again put in 
operation under a new condition of our hitherto hap- 
py and prosperous country. 

We have the best country, the best government, 
and the most intelligent and enterprising population 
in the world, and yet, by some wrong steps, we have 
got into some temporary difficulty, which, by pur- 
suing the right course, may soon be retrieved ; but 
because we have suffered from one excess or ex- 
treme, let us not voluntarily bring ourselves into still 
greater difficulty and distress, by running into the 
anome extreme. Let us not adopt any plausible 
abstract theories in preference to tried and success- 











_ * Iam informed that iron in Great Britain has recently fallen 
in price, so that the quotations here given, are probably now 
about the prices in Liverpool; and I apprehend the allowance 
given for freight, &c. high enongh. 
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ful practice, and in grasping at a phantom lose a 
good substantial substance. 

It has been found by experience, that in many 
cases protection diminishes prices by stimulating 
production and competition at home with the foreign, 
until the prices are reduced to lower rates than the 
same articles could be previously imported at from 
abroad. 

In the articles of coarse cotton goods, shoes, hats 
and many others which are the product of what is 
generally denominated mechanical labor, and per- 
haps cut nails and some products of our larger ma- 
nufacturing establishments, I have no doubt but they 
are much cheaper, taking their superior durable 
qualities into the account, than they would be afford- 
ed at from other countries, with a revenue duty only, 
and our coarse cotton fabrics rival the foreign in fo- 
reign markets ; and in many other articles, the com- 
petition of our own with the foreign, I believe, gives 
them to the consumer at cheaper prices than he 
would receive the foreign, with a revenue duty. But 
admitting that the articles come to the consumers at 
prices increased by the whole amount of duty laid on 
them, (which has been already shown is not the 
fact,) yet the better market afforded to the farmer 
and planter for his products by the establishment of 
these manufactures among us, I believe, more than 
remunerates him for any small additional price he 
may have to pay in consequence of the protection 
given.* Hence, protection sustains our manufac- 
tures ; our manufactures sustain our agriculture ; and 
both contribute to our commerce ; and when our ag- 
riculture, which is our greatest interest, is prospe- 
rous, it imparts its benefits to all other classes, by 
enabling them to consume more of other foreign pro- 
ducts ; for if the farmer cannot sell he cannot buy; 
and when his crops are abundant, without a foreign 
demand, and prices are thereby reduced to one-half, 
the cities, towns and villages get their supplies of 
provisions for one-half the money they did before, 
and they have the other half on hand unavailable ; 
and receiving but half as much money, can expend 
but half as much for the articles they would desire to 
purchase ; hence the merchant and mechanic gets 
but half employment, and is idle half his time, and 
does not make half as much money, for rents and fo- 
reign goods do not fall in proportion. This is no fic- 
tion, but has been in a measure the condition of our 
country ; and will be again, if free trade doctrines 
are to prevail. And as the prosperity or adversity 
of the North, as already shown, extend their effects 
to the South in a greater or less degree, the cotton, 
rice and tobacco growing States are now in common 
with us, suffering from the causes already assigned. 

If our Southern statesmen would look to facts and 
practical results, instead of abstract theories of poli- 
tical economy, which, although true in theory, are 
not in practice applicable to our country in its pre- 
sent condition; and could they be able to lay aside 
all prejudice, I firmly believe that they would see 
this subject as I do, and discover that it is for their 
true interest as well as ours to be willing, nay, desi- 
rous to afford to our existing manufactures a living 
protection, which is all that we ask; and this we con- 
ceive that we are entitled to in all conscience, equity 
and good faith; and we are fully aware that a stimu- 
lating protection is injurious to the true interests of 
the manufactures themselves, and we do not desire 
it. 

This is a question involving great national inte- 
rests, nay, our national independence, and should be 
considered calmly and dispassionately; and if so 
viewed by all with a feeling of patriotism and con- 
cession, I believe that it would be easy to reconcile 
conflicting opinions ; and that it wculd be discover- 
ed that the interests of our country are one and the 
same; that the same course of policy that will give 
prosperity to the East and North, the Middle and the 
West. will also confer it on the South; and that we 
should not trust for much of our necessary supplies 
to a nation that may soon be in hostile array as our 
enemy. 

A certain amount of revenue is required for the 
support of our national government, which we trust 
all will admit, should be raised by duties on our im- 

rts; and whether it is raised by such discriminat- 
ing duties as will enable our manufactures, alread 
established, to continue operations, or shall be laid 
on all alike, without reference to that object ; if af- 
fecting the interests of the South at all, I apprehend, 
for the reasons already given, that their true interests 
will be found in the adoption of the former course of 

licy. The usual estimate of profit on manufactur- 
ing is ten per cent per annum on the capital invest- 





_ “Ifa farmer has to pay twenty-five per cent higher on the 
iron, glass, woollens, and a few other articles he consumes, 
amounting to $125, and sells the produce of his farm, amount- 
ing to $1,000, twenty-five per cepts higher in consequence, he 
then pays $265 for protection, agd receives $200, and thereby 
gains $175; and this, I believe, tq be about the true state of the 
case. 
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ed. Atleast half of this is spent and absorbed in 
wear and tear of machinery, decay of buildings, the 
support of family, &c., so that if you take from the 
manufacturer but five per cent, you take his clear 
income on his capital, and thereby ruin his business, 
and leave him with only a living and no clear income ; 
and reduce it ten per cent and his means of subsistence 
from income is also gone, and his buildings and ma- 
chinery rendered of no value, for the value of pro- 
perty is measured by its income, and if yielding no 
income, is of no A until converted to other pur- 
poses; and is it not evident, from the statements al- 
ready given, that in many branches of our manufac- 
tures, the reductions in the first six months of next 
year are much over ten per cent ? 

It is said that the manufacturers will receive efli- 
cient aid from the system of cash duties and home 
valuation provided under the compromise act ; but 
let us examine this subject, and see how it stands. 
I have no practical experience in the importing busi- 
ness, nor fave I made particular inquiries into this 
subject, but will give what I consider a liberal ave- 
rage estimate and allowance for them : and first, the 
raw material, the labor, and nearly all other ex- 
penses of domestic manufacture are cash articles, 
and paid for before the article is brought into mar- 
ket, and hence the importers should pay cash for the 
duties to put them on an equal footing with the Ame- 
rican manufacturer in this respect. Suppose the 
freight to be five per cent on the cost, which, taking 
light and heavy goods together, I should think libe- 
ral; for heavy low priced goods, such as iron, salt, 
&c., are brought at very low rates of freight as bal- 
last. To this we will add five per cent more for in- 
surance, Commission and contingent expenses, mak- 
ing on what costs in Europe $100, amount to $110 
landed here, and twenty per cent on $110, is twenty- 
two per cent on $100, the cost there or an addition 
of two per cent to the twenty, or nominally twenty 
per cent, and really twenty-two per cent as the ave- 
rage duty on importation, so that what in England 
or France costs twenty cents, must bring here twen- 
ty-four; four cents to pay the importer’s cost and 
charges. If it should be objected, that exchange on 
England is generally eight to ten per cent above par, 
and should be taken into the account, I answer that 
this is merely nominal and not real, for the true par 
of exchange on England is about nine per cent, for 
in giving the quotations the pound sterling is rated at 
4.44.4, as fixed a long time ago, whereas its real 
value is about $4.84, and nine per cent on $4.44, 
brings it to about $4.84, which gold sovereigns, be- 
ing a pound sterling, sell for in our markets. 

Our fellow-citizens of the South complain that 
these protecting duties are onerous on them, and ope- 
rate to our exclusive benefit. And that we are pros- 
perous while they are depressed and suffering. If 
this last is so, I apprehend another and more correct 
reason may be assigned for it. With us, almost eve- 
ry man, woman and child is employed in some kind 
of labor, and we work for and earn our own livings, 
and this being the case, and knowing how what we 
get for our labor comes, we are very economical, 
and take good care of our earnings; and hence we 
generally succeed in making ourselves a good living, 
getting some education, paying our debts, and have 
wherewith tobe comfortable. How far these virtues 
are practised in the South, I have not so good an op- 
portunity of judging. It is very common in this 
country to condemn the British and French corn- 
laws, and to justify our protecting tariff on the ground 
of retaliation alone. I however conceive, that al- 
though this is a good example and ground of justifi- 
cation in us, and a confirmation of the policy of pro- 
tection, and that we should follow it; yet I cannot 
see that the repeal of their corn-laws would benefit 
us; for except in case of a failure of the crops onthe 
continent of Europe, they can be supplied cheaper 
from them than us; and asthe British corn-laws now 
stand, the bread stuffs of Canada are admitted with 
little or no duty; and ours going to Canada free of 
duty to supply its place, makes a market for some of 
our wheat, and to that may be chiefly attributed the 
recent rise in price here. 

The repeal of the British corn-laws would change 
and unsettle the existing order of things there; and 
although I cannot by any means commend or justify 
that, yet I think it may be fairly questioned, in case 
the monarchy, hierarchy, and aristocracy are to be 
upheld and supported as at present, whether the re- 
peal of their corn-laws would operate more to good 
or evil for the nation ; for it would be a great change, 
and might be injurious to them, and I cannot see that 
it would benefit us. It is true, there are thousands 
of people in those countries without steady and full 
employment, or means of subsistence, and ready to 
work at almost any rate of wages, and who might be 
fed at less cost ; but if the cost would be diminished, 
so would the means, and the aristocracy and great 
land holders could not afford to consume as much, or 
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ive as much employment to labor, nor pay so much 
in taxes and poor rates, neither could the farmers, 
their tenants. 

If we would act upon the principle of universal 
benevolence and philanthropy, and endeavor to bene- 
fit the suffering poor of Europe, then indeed should 
we lower our duties, and let roducts of their la- 
bor come freely, and confer on them a benefit, pro- 
vided their rapacious rulers did not lay additional 
burthens accordingly ; but if we would prevent the 

r and laboring population of our own country 
rom sinking to a like abject state, then give protec- 
tion to the products of their labor. I therefore con- 
ceive ‘‘there is an urgent necessity ’’ for an early 
alteration of the compromise act, and a general re- 
vision of the tariff at as early a day as practicable in 
the next session of Congress; and if its details can- 
not be all adjusted before the first of January, 1842, 
the great reductions then to take place should be 
—— by resolution of that body. 

The greater the variety and diversity of employ- 
ments in a country, the better the opportunity for all 
persons to be profitably — ; and the more the 
inducements to labor are held out, the greater the 
amount of wealth produced ; and whatever capital is 
appropriated to manufactures that would otherwise 
lie unproductive or unemployed ; and whatever poor 
females and children are employed in them, pod the 
means of subsistence, by the products of their labor, 
education and industrious habits afforded them, is 
nearly so much clear gain to the country ; and I be- 
lieve that the amount of gain thus brought about and 
effected is now immense, and almost incalculable ; 
for in all communities that have become populous, 
there is some capital and much labor that is thus 
made productive, that without manufacturing estab- 
lishments would be almost entirely lost to the com- 
munity. 

The question is not now whether we shall have 


manufactures or not, for we have them already, and | 


cannot do without them ; but whether we shall afford 
them such protection as will enable those we already 
have to go on now and continue their operations, or 
after the country is depressed to its lowest state, pro- 
prietors ruined, property sacrificed, labor deprived 
of employment, and agricultural and other products 
reduced to the lowest rates, those who survive the 
shock shall resuscitate them under the new order of 
things thereby produced. 

Let me inquire whether the country will be better 
off, independent of other considerations, by having 
300 millions of dollars invested in foreign commerce, 
and our work-shops 3,000 miles off, or with 150 mil- 
lions in foreign, and 100 millions in domestic trade, 
and the other 50 millions devoted to production in 
agriculture and manufactures, and released from the 
exchange of products? Is it not clear, that the coun- 
try has 50 millions more of productive capital, with 
a corresponding amount of productive labor? for if 
our exchanges of products are only made between 
the towns and adjoining country, or one town or 
State and another, much less capital and labor will 
effect it than if made with a foreign country. 

A country that manufactures the articles of itsown 
consumption, will support a much larger population 
and become more wnatthy than an exclusively agri- 
cultural one ; because then, not only the producers 
reside in the country, but the consumers also; and 
hence the population may be doubled, and a country 
that manufactures for export may sustain a still great- 
er population. 

There cannot be a doubt but that the high wages 
and full employment given to labor by our protect- 
ing tariffs, have been the means of greatly increasing 
emigration to this country, and have produced that re- 
sult in three different ways: Ist, the high price for 
labor; 2nd, the ready ome market, and better 
prices given to our agricultural staples; and 3rd, the 
diminished demand thereby caused for labor in Eu- 


rope. 

win any one deny that emigration to this country 
has been one of the great sources of our power and 
greatness? and will any refuse to give encourage- 
ment to its continuance ? 

It is true, that many paupers and outcasts are 
thrown upon our shores ; and it is also true, that hun- 
dreds of thousands of the best ee of European 
Princes, and the oppressed of all nations, yearly 
here find an asylum, and a hearty welcome in this 
land of peace, lenty, liberty and es. Here 
the blessings of liberty may be enjoyed, and all may 
worship their Creator according to the dictates of 
their own consciences. 

It is from immigration that we first became a na- 
so, oe from it Lr are rapidly adding to our na- 
tiona’ rity and importance. 

My item ra that the whole tariff system requires 
a revision; and that a fair and living protection should 
first be given to our agriculture, and such of our ma- 
nufacturing establishments as are already in exis- 





tence, and can prosper with duties not to exceed the | places. Nor is its influence upon the mind less 
present rates paid ; and that 2 fair protection should salutary. Its peaceful and steady occupations tend 
also be given to such other branches, if any, as are |to give serenity and firmness to the character, to 
adapted to our country. That luxuries should be |calm disturbing passions, and to inspire towards 
taxed high, and especially distilled spirits and wines. | others the sense of justice in which each one feels 
That necessary articles of consumption, now free of | his own security to consist. _ In the minutest details 
duty and not ey in competition with our own of his rural economy nature is the fellow-laborer of 
industry, shall, as far as is consistent with the re- | the agriculturist. He feels her influence in all he 
ss of the treasury, be left free ; and those | accomplishes, tho’ she may seem to work with him 
at must be taxed for revenue, shall be such as are | unseen; and he recognizes in the operation of her 
more used by the rich than the poor. | laws, as they carry his work to perfection, the power 
Since the passage of the compromise act, it seems | and beneficence of that superintending Providence 
as though our manufacturers and farmers, who are| which has brought them to his aid. Incorpor- 
most directly interested, have either lost sight of the | ating, as he does, his labor with the soil, from which 
actual condition of this subject under the slow and | he draws his subsistence, his fields, his meadows 
gradual reductions thereof, or else they have sup- | and his woods become objects of strong attachment; 
posed our prospect of getting a just and proper revi- | and if he is called on to defend them from foreign 
sion of it hopeless; but Iam of opinion that the great | violence, his arm is nerved with an energy, which is 
body of both have lost sight of it, and do not fully | unknown to him whose pursuits keep him afloat up- 
understand its operations, or the injurious effects it/on the ocean of life, without fixed habitation, 
will produce on their business and the country in the | and ready to change his position at the faintest sug- 
first six months of the coming year, and a long time gestion of self interest. 
afterwards, if not changed. ae | It should be a subject of congratulation that agri- 
1 am aware that there is some repetition in my | culture is with us the predominant interest. Our 
statements and arguments, which in some cases were | commerce is a rich source of enterprise and wealth. 
necessary to give different illustrations of the same |Our manufactures are growing in importance, and 
facts, and have arisen in other cases from the fact, that | have already attained a hich rank in the scale of in- 
the article was written at different intervals, as business dustry. But on our agriculture the prosperity of 
engagements permitted. Gladly would I have been | both depends: and it should be cherished and 
released from the labor bestowed on these subjects, | brought to perfection by all the aids and encourage- 
but I conceived it to be a duty imperatively laid up- | ments which, an enlightened and persevering atien- 
on me; and if my feeble efforts shall be of any avail | tion can procure. . " 
in bringing to it that consideration whichit merits, I 
shall feel happy in having discharged my duty. 
Freehold, N. J., Sept. 6, 1841. 


The degree in which agriculture ministers to our 
wants and to our prosperity, may be best compre- 
hended by comparing it with other pursuits in our 
own State ; oe by comparing it with the agricul- 
ture of other countries, we may be the better able 
to determine whether it has attained the perfection, 
of which it is susceptible. The comparison must 
necessarily be brief; but the facts which it will en- 
able us to bring together and exhibit in connexion, 
cannot fail to be interesting, if not useful. 

By referring to the account of the statistics of this 
State in the 6th No. of the Northern Light, page 95, 
it will be seen that of 623,157 persons engaged in 
various departments of industry, 456,475 are em- 
ployed in agriculture ; while in manufactures and 
trades there are 102,576; in commerce 28,395; and 
in navigation, ocean, lake, river and canal, but 15,- 
601. More than two thirds of the persons employed 
in the principal branches of industry, and more than 
one sixth of our entire population, are engaged in 
tilling the earth. The persons enumerated are pre- 
sumed to be such as are of sufficient age for actual 
labor, and not the whole number (young and old) 
belonging to families sustained by agricultural em- 
ployments; or in other words, not the entire agri- 
cultural class, which must constitute a much larger 
proportion of the entire population. Thus in France 
the agricultural class is estimated at two thirds of 
the entire population, but the number of persons 
actually engaged in the labors of agriculture must, 
of course, be much less, for in a population of 33,- 
540,910 in France in 1836, 18,774,696 were children 
or unmarried. Soin the State of New-York, of a 
population of 2,429,476 in 1840, 955,593 were under 
15 years of age. The persons, therefore, enumer- 
ated as engaged in agriculture in this State must be 


which the industry of such a country is subject | f sufficient age for labor;—whereas in France the 
from this cause, will be proportioned in degree | entire class engaged in at OT —— both 
te in : - 5,” | young and old, must be included in the estimate. 

oF ah ape poten i Giee- |” In Great Britain the enumeration is more specific 
put an agricultural country is exposed to none of | than in France or New-York. — The number of per- 
these dangers. If her foreign intercourse is cut off, | S°°S engaged as occupiers of land or laborers, of 
she possesses within herself the means of subsistence. oor ie pee - ion — amounts to 1,233,- 
If she has been in the habit of supplying others with | 57 ina eS eee : 

It is impossible to institute a comparison between 


the products of her agriculture, it is in ordinary B 

cases because they are unable to raise for them- the State of New-York and France as to the 
selves what they require; and this source of con- | proportion of the population respectively en- 
sumption varies little for the reason that the objects | gaged in agriculture, as the enumerations are not 
it demands are necessaries, over which the caprice | made on the same basis. But between New-York 
of fashion can exercise no control. Even if the | and Great Britain the comparison would furnish a 
seasons are unpropitious, a country of large extent | nearer approximation to fairness, as our enumera- 
and greatly diversified surface can rarely be reduced | tion includes persons of sufficient age to labor, and 
to extreme want and suffering by the failure of its | that of Great Britain includes persons of 20 years of 
harvests through the operation of a general cause. |age and upwards. Taking the estimates sie are, 








Agriculture. 





AGRICULTURE OF NEW-YORK. 





BY JOHN A. DIX. 





THE community, which has laid the foundations 
of its industry in agriculture, is exempt from almost 
all the causes of adversity, to which commercial and 
manufacturing nations are exposed. A people re- 
lying principally upon commerce may, if involved 
in hostilities with another of superior naval power, 
be driven from the ocean, and reduced to the great- 
est embarrassment and distress. The objects of 
commerce are themselves fluctuating: fashion and 
caprice exert a powerful influence over them; and 
this instability is a source of uncertainty and loss to 
those who are occupied with this branch of industry. 
It is not surprising that the sceptre of commerce 
should not long, in the history of human empire, 
have remained in the same hands. 

Manufacturing industry is exposed to equal un- 
certainties and hazards. Nations, which have been 
in the habit of suppiying others with articles of con- 
sumption, may find these outlets for their produc- 
tions closed against them by the rise of the same 
branches of manufacture among consumers. Great 
Britain presents, at the present moment, a strong il- 
lustration of this remark in the growth of manufac- 
tures among the European nations, which she has 
been in the habit of supplying. The revulsions, to 








The drought, which parches the hill side, may render |the number of persons, of the ages referred fo, en- 
the low nd more exuberant, and the torrent, | gaged in agriculture is one in about 13 2-5fof the 
which deluges the valley, may cover the mountain | entire —_ of Great Britain, while in’ New- 
and the upland with fresh verdure. It is the doom of York the number of persons so engaged is pne in 
man to earn his bread in the sweat of his face, and about 5 1-3 of the population. : ; 

it seems to have been the beneficent design of Provi-| The total product of our agricultural industry, 
dence to render the fulfilment of this destiny a cer-| compared with our entire population, affords a not 
tain source of health and abundance. less gratifying result. 

In other respects agriculture enjoys an acknow-| Our population in 1840 was 2,429,476. The crop 
ledged superiority over most pursuits. It is the | of wheat, barley, oats, rye, buckwheat and Indian 
most healthful of all occupations. It imparts a vigor | corn (see Northern Light, No. 6, page 95) amount- 
to the body, which is rarely attained by those whose | ed to 51,376,908 bushels, or about 21 1-7 bushels 
pursuits are sedentary or carried .on in confined | for each inhabitant. 
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The population of Great Britain in 183] was------ 16,539,318 
Deduct Scotland, «++-e++ ceseee covececevccecscsces 2,365,114 
Total, England and Wales, --+-++- --++++++ 14, 164,204 


The crop of wheat, barley and rye, oats and beans 
in England and Wales (see Northern Light, No. 4, 
page 57,) is 29,450,000 quarters, which at 8 bushels 
the quarter is 235,600,000, or about 16 3-5 bushels 
for each inhabitant. 

If our product of cereal grains had been in the 
same proportion to our population as that of Eng- 
land, it would have been but 40,381,634 bushels in 
stead of 51,376,908. There is an excess, therefore, 
comparing our product with that of England, of 
nearly eleven millions of bushels; or, in other words, 
the production of cereal grains in the State of New- 
York exceeds that of England by about one quarter, 
when considered in reference to the population of 
the two countries. Nor is the basis of the compari- 
son favorable to us. The population of England and 
Wales, as above given, is according to the enumer- 
ation of 1831, whereas the crop is taken from the 
estimate of a subsequent year; and in 1838 the po- 
pulation was estimated at 16 millions. In our pre- 
duct, Indian corn and buckwheat constitute impor- 
tant items, but they are not to be found in the Eng- 
lish returns. The former is not raised at all in Eng- 
land as a crop, and the latter is rarely seen, though 
in a few cases it is allowed, to ripen in small quan- 
tities, and in others it is cut down while in flower as 
a manure. On the other hand beans, which are an 
important crop in England, and are grown under the 
plough, are not included in our returns. But striking 
out Indian corn from our returns, a crop second 
only to wheat, and constituting more than one fifth 
of our whole annual product of cereal grains, and 
we still show an annual crop of 40,294,746 bushels, 
equal, within a fraction, to the product of England, 
considering the difference of population. 

The population of France in 1836 was 33,540,910. 
The crop of wheat, rye, meslin, (rye and wheat 
mixed, ) lester, oats and Indian corn, was, in 43 de- 
partments in the north-east and south-east of France, 
84,595,773 hectolitres, which at 3 bushels for 1.090 
43 hectolitre, amount to 238,243,004 bushels. This 
fact is taken from the report of the Ministerof Ag- 
riculture and Commerce, for 1840, which embraces 
about one-half the territory and population of 

France.* The agricultural statistics of the other 
half have not yet been obtained. If the product 
above stated be doubled, it will give for the whole 
kingdom a product of 476,486,008 bushels of cereal 
grains, or about 14 1-4 bushels to each inhabitant. 
This is somewhat more than two-thirds of our product 
and not quite seven-eighths of the product of 
England, considering them relatively to population. 
The three countries, therefore, stand thus: 


PRODUCT OF CEREAL GRAINS. 


State of New-York,----+- 21 1-7 bushels per inhabitant. 
England and Wales,----- 163-6 do do 
FYAance, ++reee eee ee eee 141-4 do do 
Let us now extend the comparison to live stock. 
HORSES. 
State of New-York, (horses and mules,)--++++- 476,115 
Great Britain, sapere yea sees geceeessesesseres 3,600,000 
France, (horses and mules, ){ ----+-+- ee 2,983,326 
CATTLE. 
State of New-York, °<0 00+ cccece cocccccccccccs 2,202,438 
Great Britain, «+-+++ eeceee cerecececeveceesees 5,220,000 
Fame, «+++ score ee cecees cecces ceseeecesesecs 6,671,918 
SHEEP 
State of New-York, tee encece corece sees cscece 5,381,225 
Great Britain, « occecs ccccce cecccccsccescocees 39,648,000 
Fane, +++ esse cece rene cece were cere ceeceees 30,360,682 
The proportions stand thus :— 
HORSES. 


State of New-York,(horses and mules)! to 51-10 inhabitants. 
Great Britain, (horses, ) 1 to 11 2-100 do 





France, (horses and mules,) 1 to 111-4 do 
CATTLE. 

State of New-York,-------+-- 1 to 11-10 inhabitants. 
Great Britain, se+* 1 to 317-100 do 
France, +-++++++eseee 1 to 39-10 do 
a SHEEP 
Sto'e of New-York, +---++--++ 2 1-5 for each inhabitant. 
Great Britain,----++-+++----. 29-5 do do 


i) 


one nike every 1 1-10 iababitent.” - = * 
In live stock, therefore, we are in advance of 
Great Britain, except in respect to sheep, and in 
this respect we fall but little behind her. This fact 
is calculated to excite some surprise, as Great Bri- 
tain has long occupied so high a rank among wool- 
rowing countries. A comparison with France ex- 
ibits us far in advance of that kingdom in live 





* The division line is the meridian of Paris, which severs the 
kingdom into two nearly equal parts, both in respect to terri- 
tory and population, leaving on each side also 43 departments, 
86 being the whole number in France. 

+ The number of mules in Great Britain is so small that they 


are not taken into the account in the statisti 
kingdom. tistical returns of the 


{ In making up this amount for France, we, of course, double 
the nt om actually obtained in one-half of the kingdom, sup- 





stock, considering the countries relatively to popu- 
lation. 
The aggregate agricultural product of a country 
is not, for obvious reasons, to be relied on as a crite- 
rion of the condition of its agriculture. We must 
see what proportion the product bears to the surface 
under iaien, and the number of persons em- 
ployed. Unfortunately we have not the means of 
testing the productiveners of our agriculture by the 
first of these standards. The extent of our cultivated 
surface is not exhibited by the returns we have re- 
ceived of our agricultural statistics as ascertained by 
the census of 1840. The area of the State of New- 
York comprises 45,658 square miles. This includes 
rivers and small lakes, which may cover 1600 square 
miles, making the territorial surface in round numbers 
44,000 square miles, or 28,160,000 acres. Of this sur- 
face 9,655,426 acres, somewhat more than one-third, | 
had in 1835 been improved, (i. e. settled,) though it 
was supposed that not more than one-half (or one-sixth 
of our whole area) was under profitable cultivation. 
The area of England and Wales is 57,812 square 
miles, or 36,999,680 acres. The land under tillage 
in England and Wales, including 1,650,000 acres 
under jallow, is 13,650,000 acres. |The number of 
acres under tillage and fallow in this State does not 
probably exceed 5,000,000 acres. Our annual crop 
of cereal grains ought to be at least one third of that 
of England and Wales to be equally productive—or 
about 7S millions of bushels, whereas it is less than 
52 millions, or less than one-fourth. We do not pre- 
tend to give this comparison as an accurate one, as 
the basis of the estimate is not to be relied on. 
But in respect to the number of persons employed, 
a nearer approximation to the truth may be attained. 
In England and Wales, as we have seen the number 
of persons of 20 years of age and upwards engaged 
in agriculture is 1,233,057. Dividing the crop of 
cereal grains by this number, it will give 191 1-100 
bushels for each person employed in agriculture. 
Dividing our crop by the number of persons so em- 
ployed, it will give 112 1-2 bushels for every such 
person, or not quite 6 to 10, compared with the an- 
nual crop of cereal grains in England and Wales, 
relatively to the number of persons employed in pro- 
ducing it. 
From this comparison it results that our aggregate 
annual crop of grains greatly exceeds that of Eng- 
land and Wales, considered in reference to popula- 
tion; but considered in reference to the number of 
hands engaged in producing it, we are greatly be- 
hind that country. This indicates with us a less im- 
sroved state of husbandry,—a fact which has long 
aon well understood. The prevalent tendency in olc 
countries is to a greater subdivision of the soil among 
the class of occupiers. The same tendency prevails 
with us, but toa much more limited extent; and so 
it will be, as long as we have immense tracts of un- 
occupied land within our own boundaries, and in 
the new states and territories west of us. Where 
lands are abundant, the system of husbandry is natur- 
ally superficial and careless. An agricultural popu- 
lation, restricted as to the surface it occupies, must 
compensate itself by improved modes of culture, in- 
creased labor, and a more generous application of 
fertilizing agents. This is the condition of England; 
and it has produced a perfection in her agriculture, 
with which few districts of the habitable globe will 
bear a comparison. If we compare ourselves with 
her, our farms are large and imperfectly cultivated. 
These are defects which we might profitably correct 
now, without waiting till we are impelled to it by the 
necessity of providing for a greatly increased popu- 
lation. The same labor and expense devoted to the 
cultivation of one half the surface occupied, would, 
in many cases, be a source of economy and profit, as 
well as comfort. 
But, on the whole, the view we have presented of 
our agriculture is highly gratifying, both in respect 
to the rank it holds in the scale of our domestic in- 
dustry, and in respect to the comparison it bears 
with the agriculture of two of the principal countries 
of the old world. Yet there is a vast deal to be done 
to bring it to perfection, to develope fully the powers 
of the soil, and it all the productiveness of 
which it is capable. Improved instruments of hus- 
bandry, better modes of culture, the adaptation of 
manures to the particular qualities of the soil in dif- 
ferent districts, well selected breeds of animals, the 
means of artificial irrigation in cases where nature 
habitually or occasionally withholds the necessary 
supplies of moisture, and of draining where they are 
furnished in excess,—all these constitute a wide 
field for improvement, and it will report ill of the 
estimate, in which this great branch of industry is 
held by us, if we are not quickened by a view of the 
importance it has attained, and of its connexion with 
our social comfort and political strength, into re- 
newed efforts to bring it to the highest degree of 





posing the two portions to be equal. 


a week ; and that was upon t 
of Justice, Wednesdays and Saturdays only, when 
peasants from the country around Paris, and the flo- 
ral gardeners of the capital, came to vend their pretty 
merchandize. 


was thronged with y 
men, and grisettes, from all parts of Paris, who had 
come to buy a plain pot of daisies or perhaps to lift 
their pretensions to a violet, or even to a vase of 
myrtles. 


were pope to 
close, an 


mily hearth, you might see come the poor tenant, 
determined to treat himself to a pot of mignionettes 
to grace his window in spite of the orders of the 
street commissioner, who shows no mercy to the 
flower pots that meet his eyes. 
much good may he get by his occupation. 





perfection, of which it is susceptible. 
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JENNY, OR THE THREE FLOWER MAR- 


KETS OF PARIS. 





BY CHARLES PAUL DE KOCK. 





(Translated from the French by A. G. Jonnson.] 





CHAPTER I. 


Paris will soon bea vast parterre. Flora is the 


goddess worshipped there, and even now altars are 
raised to her in every quarter of the city. 
love flowers ? 
in lieu of trees, of which we shall soon have none at 
all, thanks to the 
roots, there will at least be left to us the rose, the 
jasmine and the mignionette, yielding us less of 
shade but more of fragrance. 


Do you 
You can buy them every where, and 


s which has destroyed their 


A king of France once said, ‘‘ A court without 


woman is a spring without roses.’’ 


Still, in the reign or Francis Ist, Paris did not have 


its three flower markets, but loving the women, the 
men must, of necessity, have loved flowers; for you 
know you cannot speak of either without com 
them to the other, and from the days of Tibullus, 
Catullus and Propertius, down to the time of Burns, 
Tom Moore and Ba 
been said that woman is a flower. 
weaves it in a couplet. 


ring 


Cornwall, how often has it 
Every rhymster 


Formerly flowers were exposed for sale but twice 
quay, near the Palace 


In those days, at an early hour, the quay of flowers 
maidens, little work-wo- 


The medical students, the lawyer’s clerks, and all 


the studious juvenility of the Latin quarter strayed 
down even to the quay of flowers, rather to gaze at 
the fair promenaders than to purchase boquets; and 
afterwards at two o’clock,came the ladies’ of fashion, 
who scorned not to step down from their carriages 
to choose an oran 
centifolia, and, followed by their servants, to run all 
through the market stopping to examine the finest 
flowers and the rarest plants. 


, a cactus grandi-flores or a rosa 


Towards evening at the hour when the merchants 
ring the labors of the day toa 


wishing to be again seated around the fa- 


Poor commissary ! 


Then came the hardy laborer, who, his day’s work 


done, remembers his good dame, his Jean, or 4 
or Madaline, and reflects that without a boquet, he 
will rot be sure of a smiling welcome. 


Lastly, the porter even, trusting his door for a 
while to his officious neighbor, runs to buy a pot of 
sweet-basil or bindweed, which, in addition to his 
magpie, he thinks will make his leisure hours pass 
more agreeably away. 

But other times have other wants. Without doubt 
the quay of flowers is still always frequented by 
troops of customers; it has, too, the reputation of 
being the best supplied of the three flower markets 
of the capital—and this reputation is not unde- 
served. 

But the young maidens of the Maruis,the citizens of 
la porte St. Denis, when they wish to treat them- 
selves to a flower, are no longer obliged to traverse 
the whole breadth of Paris on foot, nor to hire an 
omnibus to please their fancy, paying a shilling for 
the omnibus to take them where they can buy a pot 
of ponte worth but sixpence-—a consideration, you 
will confess, not at all likely. to add to the gains of 
the sellers of nosegays. There was need of a flower 
market for each quarter of the city, just as there 
was need of flowers of every price, for to the many 
young maidens whose day is spent in toil, how re- 
freshing to repose the — upon a little spot of ver- 
dure ! upon a bud just bursting its envelope, whose 
petals exale a sweet and delightful odor. Flowers 
are the only superfluity permitted to the poor; let it 
be in their power then to get the newest and freshest. 
A superfluity which confers a single moment of hap- 

sa. deserves almost to be called a necessary of 
ife. 

So now the Marais has its flower market upon the 
boulevard St. Martin infront of the Chateau d’Eau, 
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and there every Monday and Tuesday, you may come 
not merely to pick, but to select, from violets, jas- 
mines and dahlias. 

The vicinity of the Chateau d’Eau gives to this 
square a delightful coolness, and the trees which they 
have so often planted and replanted there since the 
revolution of July, have at length consented to take 
root, spread their branches and vouchsafe their shade. 
Poor trees !—they long refused to grow, as if they 
meant to punish us for having battered down those 
whose limbs had so long shaded the favorite walks of 
our fathers. 

And almost before the sycamores of the boulevard 
of the Chateau d’ Eau are supplied with foliage, 
they have placed at their feet rows of seats, both to 
attract thither the passers by, and at the same time 
offer them the means of resting themselves. 

The gay belles and dashing beauxs are not yet 
seen upon the benches of the boulevard St. Martin, 
but in requital of this neglect, there is great plenty 
of pretty waiting-maids and soldiers of the centre; 
time may come perhaps, when this will be a second 
boulevard de Gard; people do say that Paris was not 
built in a day. 

But every Monday and Thursday, at the proper 
season, all the world is upon the seats; for then the 
sight of the flowers for sale by the merchants ren- 
ders it a delightful promenade, and at all times it is 
an infinitely more fashionable one than that of the 
quay, where the old market is held. 

But finally, the most elegant and fashionable quar- 
ter of the city, the quarter of the bankers and the 
opera dancers, of the dandies and the belles, of the 
lions and the rats, the Chaussee d’ Antin, now has its 
flower market also; and there too, over against the 
Church of Madaleine, is a shelter for carriages where 
the earth is beaten hard and is almost always dry. 

This market ought to be the most beautiful of the 
three; there ouzht to be seen the finest flowers and 
the prettiest women; the choicest plants and the 


tastiest dresses; nevertheless itis not so; this market, 
which is held ‘Tuesdays and Saturdays of each weck, 
is in general very little frequented, and offers by no 
means a sufficient variety to the lovers of flowers. 


The fine ladies are glad to receive bor quets hut they 
will not buy bouquets themselves; they are right, it 
is not good to get into bad habits 

So you will see that at the present time youcan walk 
every day of the week without going out of Paris, 
in the midst of roses,oranges,and dablies ; and to those 
who would now say to us in the language of Jean 
Jaques, that Paris is a city of noise and dirt and 
smoke, we would answer that it is transformed into 
one great tiower-enameled parterre. 


Cuaprer II. 

It was Wednesday about a yearayo, that the mar- 
ket of the quay presented a view pleasing to look 
upon. The trees were covered with flowers, capti- 
vating both the sight and the sense; crowds of peo- 
ple were passing and repassing through the market, 
some to enjoy the sight only, others to buy flowers 
and puzzled to choose from the many that charmed 
their fancy. 

Among the throng who stood around the stands of 
the flower merchants, you might have seen a little 
old man dressed in black ,but whose garments, thread - 
bare and patched in divers parts, seemed to have 
done service through a whole generation. 

This little man, whose dry and lean body appear- 
ed to be as nearly worn out as his dress, had upon 
his head a wig, which might once have been white, 
but was now arusty red. By dintof long service and 
hard usage it had been so shorn and foreshortened, 
that it no longer reached down to the ears, and there 
you could see the white hairs stealing forth, out of 
all harmony with the rest of his head-dress, and 
which were not hidden by a hat, as rusty as the wig, 
and with so narrow a brim that it was a matter of 
serious doubt how the owner could continue to lift it 
to pay his salutations to a friend. 

Sut however poorly accoutred, it did not sadden 
his heart, for under his patched garments and fore- 
shortened wig, the little old man seemed to be the 
happiest fellow in the world; his grey eyes twinkled 
with vivacity, his mouth was pinched by a smile in- 
to a comica shape, and while walking along he was 
continually rubbing his hands like a person who had 
just closed a good Lergeis, or was perfectly content- 
ed with himself. : 

After walking about for a long time upon the quay, 
examining closely the most beautiful flowers, put- 
ting his nose to the bouquets that exhaled the sweet- 
est perfume,*the old man approached the stand of a 
woman who sold the common flowers and pointing 
his finger at a little pot of violets, asked her: 

How much for that ? 

This violet ? sixpence. 





I do not know whether you purchase often of oth- 
ers or not, but this is the first time I ever saw you. 

Bah! you do not choose to recollect me! There 
never passes a Thursday or Saturday that I do not 
come here! [| adore flowers and if I had a garden! 
Oh! Heaven, if I only had a garden it should be one 
ere very basket of flowers. But I have on- 
y a window, and that nota large one. Let me see, 
I will give you for that pot of violets, two sous— 
that is a good price. 

No—four, not a’sous less. 

But I tell youT am an old customer. 
month I renew my violet—it is my favorite flower— 


the sweetest of flowers. 

Come—is ita bargain? See, here is the money— 
I never buy on credit. 

No, no, four sous—nothing less. 

If the gentleman does not take it, I will buy it for 
myself, said a young damsel who at that instant 
.- in front of the stand. 

e old man raised his eyes, looked at the person 
who had come in competition with him, and had out- 
bid him on the flower he had chosen. 

At first he cast an angry look at the new comer, 
but his resentment rapidly melted away under the 
influence of two pretty black eyes; and then a little 
turn up nose, a pair of rosy lips, garnished with a 
row of white and well set teeth, and a figure at once 
fresh, pretty and loveable, were three agreeable 
qualities not so frequently united in one person, as 
you may be apt to believe. 

Under his threadbare coat, the little man conceal- 
ed a heart still sensible to the power of beauty; and 
perhaps the meanness of his habiliments was but the 
consequence of sensibilities too exquisite. 

There are men whose youth is passed in foolish 

a and their age in regretting that they « 
| be foolish no longer. 





| Instead of speaking harshly to the youns womar 
who wished to buy his chosen tlower, M. Alexandrin, 
| (for that was the old gentieman’s name,) hastened 
| to purchase the vase and present it to the pretty 


maid, sayiny 

I do not regret the loss of it since I see that this 
flower will now belong to a fairer flower. 

The maiden smiled. A compliment.always plea- 
ses, and more especially when it is not prompted; 
and the young maiden instead of taking the offered 
violets, answered : 

By no means, Sir, I spoke without a thought that 
I was interfering oP lary perhaps have a par- 
ticular desire for that flower—I cannot fail to please 
myself upon the quay; but sometimes one hasa par- 
tiality for one flower pot rather than another. Keep 
it, sir, I will not buy it. 

Certainly not Miss; Iam but too happy to resign 
it you, and in return I only beg the favor, Miss, if 
you will accept of my services, of carrying home 
your purchase; this pot of violets will soil your dress 
and stain your little mitts; as for me, my dress can- 
not be soiled, you see. And then my proposition is 
a very proper one for a man of my age; no body 
will suppose that I am your lover. Allow me, then, 
to be your servant. Age must have its privileges. 

The damsel looked at the little old man who held 
the pot of violets before him, just as a soldier does 
his musket when he is about to present arms, and 
she could hardly refrain from laughing at the sin- 
gular appearance of her porter, though she replied 
in a courteous tone: Very well, sir, I accept your of- 
fer, though upon this condition; that you shall carry 
these violets up to my room; and I will warn you be- 
forehand, I jive on the sixth story. 

Was it upon the highest tower of Notre Dame, or 
the column of the Place Vendome; was it upon the 
top of the obelisk, or the monument of the Three 
Days, I would climb them joyfully to wait upon 


ou. 

4 While thus speaking, M. Alexandrin raised his 
hand to his hat, as if to salute his new acquaintance, 
but merely made a show of it, for there was so lit- 
tle of the brim remaining, that the proprietor found 
if he touched it he should soon have nothing left but 
the crown. 

The young lady starts on her way and M. Alex- 
andrin follows, or rather marches, by her side, al- 
ternately skipping and running for fear he might 
show signs of fatigue. 

The damsel on whom he was bestowing all his 
gallantry might have reached the age of twenty years 
all told; her dress was plain—a short gown of fine 
linen, with a thousand stripes; an apron of black 
taffata, a worked handkerchief, such was her toilette; 
a bonnet that projected in front of her cheeks and 
left half her head uncovered, completed her dress. 

Was she a grisette, a work-woman, a waiting- 
maid, or a shop-maid ? 





Oh! yes, sixpence—and you dare to ask that of 
me! of an old customer! 


That is a difficult question to solve—for in Paris 


Twice a| 


it is not the dearest, I confess, but to my taste it is | 





experience and skill to divine, at first sight, what may 
be their rank or their occupation. 

The maiden passed by the place du Paluis; she 
went on towards the rue dela Harpe, and did not 
stop till she had almost reached the rue des Mathu- 
rins. 

At last she arrived before a house as old as the 

neighborhvod, and entered a passage as black as the 
house, saying to her companion; Here we are, sir, 
take good heed, the passage is dark, the stairway is 
slippery, but if you will hold on to the banisters, you 
are safe. 
| Perhaps the little old man began to think that he 
had pushed his gallantry too far; however, he boldly 
entered the alley, all the time holding the pot of vio- 
lets close to his side, and with his right hand feeling 
after the lucky banisters which were to serve as a 
clue to thread the labyrinth that was called a stair- 
way. 
The young damsel marched before, pointing to 
| him the several stories with that positive certainty 
| that habit gives; while he followed on, his elbows 
every moment coming in contact with the wall. 

It is somewhat high, sir, one hundred and forty 
steps ‘to ascend, said the damsel turning to her com- 
panion. 

I ascend without counting, said M. Alexandrin; 
however I should be glad to believe that we are 
| nearly up. 

This is my home. 

The young lady opened a door into a small cham- 
ber very plainly furnished, where it would have been 
| difficult to point out a single superflous article but 
| Where all was tastefully arranged, and brushed, and 
| dusted with care. 

The mistress of this lodge hastened to relieve the 








the old gentleman of the pot of violets, which he 
still held us arms, and presenting him a chair, 
aid sir, hope yo ill not refuse to partake 
of my humble meal; I could not oblige you to come 
here such a weary height, without the pleasure of 


offering it to you, and you will certainly spare me 
;me the pain of a refusal. But first, you doubtless 
| would like to know who I am; and I will tell you my 
story in a few words. 
| CHAPTER III. 
My name is Jenny Desgrillon. I am the daughter 
| of honest mechanics, who instructed me in the busi- 
| ness of coloring prints, and that is my present occu 
| pation. But three years since I had the misfortune 
| to lose my parents. Dying, they commended me to 
| kindness of their friend, M. Benoit, a grocer; this 
M. Benoit has a son, M. Fanfan, who is continually 
pressing me to become his wife. As for me, I con- 
fess I have very little love for M. Fanfan; I do not 
fancy being the wife of a grocer; on the contrary I 
have a decided penchant for the theatre. Yes, sir, I 
wish to be an actress, to play parts, to appear in 
— ; to receive the applause of the pit; to wear 
beautiful dresses, to be one day a princess, the next 
a peasant girl, now an English, now a Polish maid— 
to hear a young cavalier protest that he adores me 
and will die for me, or a fine gentleman pay me 
pretty compliments in verse to the tune of Baisser 
au Porteur, or Famille de l’ Apothecurie. 

Oh! would not that be an honor? I dream of it 
all day while coloring Blue Beard or the Jack of 
Diamonds. But how to become an actress, how 
even to begin when I am known to nobody but the 
family of Beuoit, who care as much for actors and 
actresses as for Chinese images or wax figures! 

Ah! sir! you see I have great need of counsel, of 
aid; and your age, your appearance has inspired me 
with the confidence also to ask your advice. 

Young lady, said M. Alexandrin, after having 
listened to her without interruption, you have given 
me the story of your life, and as it deserves a like 
return on my part, I must first tell you also who I 
am. 

My name is Triptoleme Erasistrate Alexandrin ; 
my grandfather was a school-master, my father was 
a writing master, and I myself give lessons in writ- 
ing and versification at twenty sous a lesson; that is 
very cheap, for I write a beautiful hand; but steel 
pens have done me great injury; with steel pens 
every body undertakes to write without having the 
least notion of flowing, medium or running hand. 

Howeyer, I have always earned an honest living, 
and should not have to wear my clothes such a 
length of time had I not been subject to an unfortu- 
nate passion, that has often led me to neglect my 
pupils: and that, Miss, was a passion for the thea- 
tre. 

What! do you want to be an actor, said the 
young lady, with difficulty repressing a scornful 
smile which such an odd little specimen of humanity 
was calculated to excite. 

By no means, Miss, it is not an actor that I would 





all persons dress so much alike, thatit requires some 


wish to be, but an author, a poet, a man of letters ; 
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in fact 1am an author, for I have already finished 
at least thirty pieces, such as dramas, vaudevilles and 
tragedies; but not one of them has yet had the honor 
of a representation; and yet, my dear child, it 
would be very astonishing if among the whole thirty 
pieces there were not one master piece. 

But they put me off, repulse me, will not listen to 
me. The enmity of cliques, and the jealousy of 
brother writers, prevent my ever reaching the mana- 
gers. No matter, I do not repulse myself, I keep 
steadily on my way ; I write, compose verses, make 
songs! I find subjects in the most trivial things ;— 
in the carriage that comes in contact with another— 
in the chimney that tumbles upon the passer by—in 
the city constable who chases a thief—ir the hus- 
band who deceives his wife—in the wife who is 
faithful to her spouse. _I send my pieces to all the 
theatres, from the Opera to the Petit Lazary, from 
the Robino to the Renaissance. 

In a single month—in six months, I can have 
eight pieces in rehearsal ; and when I saw you I ad- 
mired, at first sight, your face so changeful, lively, 
mischievous, and said to myself, what a charming 
creature to come first upon the stage, one of Mo- 
liere’s soubrettes ; what a pretty page she would 
make! And I will not deny that these thoughts had 
much to do with the desire 1 felt of bringing home 
your pot of violets. 

What ! Monsieur, are you an author ? 

As far as one can be who has never published 
anything. : 

Oh! Iam glad I met you, M. Alexandrin! You 
shall give me lessons in declamation. You shall 
teach me to rehearse parts, and tell me if I do it 
well. 

Willingly, my child, I know my authors by heart, 
—Racine, Voltaire, Moliere; Picard— 

But I know only the plays of Victor Ducange and 
M. Scribe: but I have an excellent memory—lI can 
learn the longest part in a single night. 

I will read over to you my thirty pieces, my dear 
child, and you shall select, from among them, those 
which suit you best, and I will teach you to rehearse 
them. 

Between an author and a would-be actress an ac- 
quaintance is soon made. 

The author, indeed, was somewhat old, and the 
actress somewhat young; but the experience of the 
one would compensate for the inexperience of the 
other. So they sat down to the table mutually 
pleased with each other. 

While the dinner lasted, the pretty Jenny did not 
cease to declaim whatever parts of plays she recol- 
lected, and the old man related to her all the in- 
trigues of the pieces. Neither listened to the other, 
but both seemed completely charmed with their 
conversation. So itis every where—all talk, none 
listen. 

Towards the close of the meal, a young mari en- 
tered, holding in his hands a small box of prunes. 

This was M. Fanfan Benoit, who came to pay his 
respects to the young lady with whom he was ena- 
mored, and who proved his gallantry by a pound 
of prunes. 

But precisely as the young grocer entered her 
chamber, the damsel, who had recently seen Paul 
and Virginia played at a theatre in the suburbs, had 
just seized the old writing-master by the arms and 
was making him run around the chamber, while she 
held an umbrella over them both, in imitation of the 
scene of the storm, during which Paul and Virginia 
shelter themselves under the cloak of the latter. 

M. Fanfan Benoit manifested some surprise to 
find Miss Jenny squat in one corner of her chamber 
with a man under an umbrella. He approached 
with some uneasiness, and said—lIs it to protect you 
from the rain, Miss Jenny ? 

His sole answer was the old writing-master, who 
was wholly occupied with the play, hurrying the 
young lady to the other end of the chamber, and 
crying out— 

‘It is M. de la Bourdannaye ! he has come to bear 
you away, Virginia! but he shall not tear you from 
my arms! : , 

M. Fanfan Benoit gazed with a stupid look upon 
the scene before him, but the age of the person 
whom he had seen squat by the side of Miss Jenny 
under the umbrella, had already relieved the dis- 
quietude of the young grocer. He did not feara 
rival in the old gentleman whom he now saw for the 
first time, and so waited tranquilly for an explana- 
tion of this singular exhibition. 

At last the scene of Paul and Virginia was ended. 
The young lady turned towards M. Fanfan Benoit, 
and presenting the old gentleman, said, 

This is M. Alexandrin—the author. 

The young grocer turned his heavy eyes upon the 
patched garments of the little man, and muttered, 

An author. Ah! an author! what does an author 
sell ? 





Miss Jenny burst into a loud laugh, and said— 
There is an answer that smacks strongly of his 
grocery ! 

Sir, said old Alexandrin, approaching the young 
man and thrusting his fingers into the box of prunes 
that M. Fanfan Benoit held forth without the cover, 
my dear sir, an author sells nothing at all! Here is 
myself, for example, I have never sold a single one | 
of my works. But an author furnishes a thousand | 
pleasures to his fellow citizens—he makes them | 
dream sweetly—he makes them laugh or weep—in 
fine he amuses them. The least he can do is to put | 
them to sleep, and even then it is a pleasure he pro- 
cures them, for an excellent thing is that same | 
sleep. You see very plainly, then, that an author is 
a valuable man,—a man almost divine. Formerly | 
they erected altars to them: now-a-days they prefer | 
to purchase houses; it is less honorable, but more | 
substantial. 

Ah! they buy houseg, do they? replied Fanfan 
Benoit, all the time intently eying the worn and | 

tched dress of the little old man—that is a good | 
Setieenss if I had known that, I should have under- | 
stood you. Well, no matter. Miss Jenny, here is | 
a pound of prunes, prime quality, that I have brought | 
you on the part of my father—from Tours, well 
sugared—who directed me to say to you that he 
should expect you to dine with him to-morrow, in | 
order to speak of our future marriage, because he | 
wishes to bring that affair to a close, withdraw from | 
business, and leave me his shop and his stock of 
goods. 

M. Fanfan, replied the young woman, rolling be- 
tween her fingers several colored figures that ought 
to have been saved to illustrate the Coutes de ma| 
Mere l’ Oie,—if that was the errand your father sent 
you on, it was useless for him to trouble you; I 
don’t want either you or your prunes—]I will not be 
a grocer’s wife—I mean to be an actress. Instead 
of passing my life behind a counter in making 
change for the women of the neighborhood, I mean 
to shine upon the theatre! I mean to be praised, 
applauded, worshipped, clapped; they shall speak 
of me in the newspapers. 

Ah! will not that be delightful! glorious! 

My name will be in the bills—I shall be able to | 
read it a thousand times a day at the corner of every 
street. This old gentleman, and he knows, says 
that I shall make a prime actress, a soubrette, a 
page! He will give me lessons, he will teach me 
to declaim, he will hear me rehearse my parts—ah! | 
that will be much finer than selling sugar and coffee. | 
So, sir, once for all, I will not marry you. 

So saying, she caught up the roll, and going out 
exclaimed— 

Farewell, M. Fanfan, I go to carry back my work 
and buy three pieces that I wish to learn to play. | 
M. Alexandrin, do you wait forme. I wish you to 
give me my first lesson. 





CHAPTER IV. 

The young woman went out; the young grocer 
seemed turned to stone, and old Alexandrin kept 
helping himself from the box of prunes, talking all 
the while. 

My dear friend, we ought never to resist our vo- 
cation—when one has a decided inclination to a par- 
ticular calling, he ought to possess a great talent for 
it. Here is myself, now ; Jam a man of letters—if I had 
not been obliged to give writing lessons for a living, 
my name would have been already famous—in the 
end that will come to pass. Oh! the fine arts! to 
be an artist one must yield to the fire that runs in 
his veins; on the other hand, Natwram ezpellas 
furca, tamen usque recurret—but I beg your pardon 
for speaking Latin—that is not your calling. Your 
prunes are excellent—I came near eating the whole 
pound of prunes without perceiving it. 

The young man did not notice where his prunes 
were going; he scarcely heard what the old man 
said ; stupified by the speech of Miss Jenny, he 
stood a long time without uttering a word. 

At length heaving a deep sigh, and drawing his 
hand across his eyes, he said— | 

May she be happy it is all that I desire. I had 
thought of seeing her at the head of a shop with a 
thriving trade ; but since it does not please her fancy 
—she is her own mistress. Good bye, Monsieur ! 

And young Fanfan Benoit hastily withdrew him- 
self, to the great regret of the old poet, who was de- 
sirous ef making an end of his box of prunes. 

Miss —— was not long absent; she brought 
back several theatrical pieces; she selected her 
parts; she recited those she already knew, and then 
old Alexandrin gave her the first lesson and left her, 
promising to return the next day and make her re- 
peat it again. 

The little old man kept his word; for five days he 
did not fail to go every morning to the chamber of 
his young pupil, who wholly neglected to color 





| weary. 


Cendrillon and the Juif errant for the sake of study- 


ing vaudevilles and plays. 


ell done ! cried the old author, you make ne 
progress. You pronounce much better, you have 
more fire, more sentiment! When you have taken 
lessons a year, you will be prepared to make your 
debut at the rue Chautereine, for that is the place 
now-a-days, where begins dramatic fame. 

What, still a year? cried Jenny ; oh! that is too 
long, I cannot wait so long as that. A year !—but 
why choose so distant a day for my debut ? 

Beware, my dear child, in going too fast, you en- 
— your chance of success. 

Have you not said that I have a charming figure 
for the stage ? 

Yes, your figure is very fine, but that alone is not 
sufficient, Beauty does much for an actress, but it 
will not make up — for want of talent. 

In support of what I say, I could cite a great 
number of examples, but I will not mention them to 
you, becaure I do not wish to be thought ill of by a 
single actress, much less by those who are pretty. 

Miss Jenny had ~_ confidence in herself, and 
had begun to think herself equal to her teacher ; 
when one day old Alexandrin was seized witha 
rheumatic ague, and was compelled to keep his 
chamber instead of going out to give lessons. 

A month elapsed ere the old man could quit his 
humble nook,—but you must not suppose that this 
time seemed long to the poor writing-master; seat- 
ed in his old straw-stuffed elbow chair, in the corner 
of a chimney that smoked, instead of warming, him. 
Old Alexandrin composed verses, wrote a scene, or 
made a song. 

The Muses did not forsake him ; they kept him 
faithful company, and in their society he was never 
If they do not supply nourishment to the 
body, they always do to the mind, and those whom 
they treat most coldly, still find much pleasure in 
their conversation. They are, in truth, hard mis- 
tresses sometimes ; and we have to make for them 
the greatest sacrifices ; but we can never resolve to 
abandon them, for they charm us by the very tor- 
ments which they make us feel. 

As soon as he was able to walk, M. Alexandrin 
turned his feet towards the rue de la Harpe, to pay 


| a visit to the pretty Jenny. 


He made haste to see his pupil of whom he had 
heard nothing since his sickness ; but he could not 
accuse the young lady of indifference to his welfare, 
for, having never dreamed of giving her his address, 
it was not possible for her to make any inquiries af- 
ter his health. 

M. Alexandrin mounted the six stories. There 
was no porter to the house ; so he had to run the 


, chance of not finding the person in. He knocked 


at Jenny’s door. 

The door was opened—but instead of his young 
and pretty pupil, a fat squab of a man with an apron 
on, presented himself, holding in his hand a pair of 
pantaloons and aneedle. 

What is your wish ?—demanded the fat man of 
old Alexandrin. 

What do I wish—good heavens !—It is the mis- 
tress of the lodge I wish to see. 

Wife, come here, here is an old man wants to see 
you. Is it he who had his measure taken in my 
absence for a pair of pants or an overcoat? The 
fact is, that it must now be done over again. 

A crabbed looking old woman advanced almost 
to the door, looked at the old man, and exclaimed— 

I don’t know the man, I never saw him. What 
does he want of me? What do you want, sir? 

M. Alexandrin was speechless—he looked first at 
the door, then at the stairway and muttered, 

Am I on the sixth story ? 

Just so,"you are, and at the lodgings of M. Witch- 
mann, tailor—will fit you in the newest or oldest 
fashion. What can I do for you? 

Ido not comprehend all this—when I was here 
last, this chamber was occupied by a young woman, 
a colorer of prints, whose name was Jenny. 

Ah, yes—yon are right, about a month ago there 
was another lodger here, but now I am the occu- 
pant—Witchmann, tailor,—what shall I make for 
you, a coat, a vest ? 

Oh, certainly, a can easily make me a coat or 
avest. But I tell you again I am not seeking for a 
tailor, but for the colorer of prints, Miss Jenny. 

They say that she has been gone from here fifteen 
days at least. 

Where does she lodge now? 
left her address. 
always leave their address. ‘ 

That is true, she did leave it. Wife, what have 
you done with the address of the young woman that 
occupied this apartment ? 

How ?—what have I done with that address ? 

I wrote it upon a card, yes, I remember, upon the 
queen of diamonds. ‘ 


She ought to have 
Young women who are not in debt 
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The queen of diamonds—yes, and I gave it yes- 
terday to Toinette to play with; she made a friar 
of it and then burned him. 

You hear, sir, our daughter has made a friar of 
the card that was left with us—I am very sorry for 
it, but that cannot prevent my making you a hand- 
some coat, if you wish. 

Oh, no, sir, I do not wish it, cried the old profes- 
sor, hurrying down the stairs ina rage. 

When they had the address, they ought not to 
have lost it, nor given it to their daughter to make a 
capuchin of,—where shall I now find my pupil— 
Paris is a great city. Poor girl, without my lessons 
she will make little progress, and it will be an injury 
to her. I am interested in this pretty little Jenny. 
Devil take the tailor— why did he give the queen of 
diamonds to his daughter / 

The old man endeavored to obtain some informa- 
tion of her in the neighborhood; but in Paris fifteen 
days are fifteen years! Time brings so many sud- 
den changes, unlooked for events, and turns of for- 
tune, that a person whom you have not seen for 
fifteen days is often almost forgotten, one of whom 
the memory scarcely ever recalls any tokens of re- 
membrance. 

Unable to learn what had become of his pretty 
pupil, the old writing-master said to himself,—I 
roust regard it all as a dream of the past, and think 
no more of the young maiden; when there are left 
no traces of an adventure it is always possible to re- 
gard it as a dream. 

Five months passed quickly by, during which the 
little old man contin to give writing lessons for 
a living, and to compose tragedies for his amuse- 
ment. 

But his passion for polite literature did not dimin- 
ish his love of flowers; and his favorite was always 
the violet, a preference that accorded perfectly with 
the scantiness of his means, and was on that account 
very easily satisfied. 

CHAPTER V. 

One day finding himself near the boulevard Saint 
Martin, M. Alexandrin recollected that there was a 
flower market in that part of the city. It happened 
to be Monday. Directing his steps by the side of the 
Chateau d’Eau, he saw for sale on the other side of the 
boulevard, myrtles, violets, and all other flowers of 
the season, amateurs walking amidst pots and vases, 
= the merchants inviting the passers by to pur- 
chase. 

He went into the pathway reserved among the 
flowers, he followed the crowd, he stopped, he gazed, 
he inspired the delicate perfume of the orange, or 
the delicious fragrance of the jasmine. ; 

But his peculiar passion returning upon him, he 
cart his eyes about fora pot of violets. At length 
he spigd some and approaching the woman who sold 
them, was preparing to offer her his price, when just 
before him, a lady, dressed somewhat smartly, stop- 
ped and asked the price of a beautiful bush of roses. 

Her voice struck the ear of M. Alexandrin, he 
approached, leaned his head forward and beneath a 
hat a la mode, he discovered the handsome figure of 
Miss Jenny. , 

A cry of surprise burst from the old man’s lips. 

Miss Jenny turned round, saw and recognized him 
at once. 

What, said she, is it you, my dear professor; I am 
happy to meet you again. I thought you dead. 

on assure you I have not the least fancy for dy- 
ing. But I wonder at the chance that has renewed our 
acquaintance just where I saw you for the first time, 
in the midst of flowers! In truth I have often thought 
it was there I ought to have sought you. 

Always complaisant! my dear professor. But I 
have a thousand things to tell you. Will you ac- 
company me home ? 

With pleasure, since it is not on the rue de la 
Harpe, up six pair of stairs; for 1 have sought you 
there in vain. 

No, itis but a few steps from here, on the other 
side of the boulevard. 1 lodge now on the third 
story. ‘ 

Allow me again to be your porter, for you meant 
to buy this rose. 

What do you wish— 

I shall be pleased to doit. Ihave the presump- 
tion to believe that I am still good for something. 

Very well, since you esteem it a favor, take the 
rose and come with me. ‘ , 

M. Alexandrin took the rose, but his politeness 
cost him more Gonsly this time, as the old man feit 
while marching by the side of his pupil. 

The rose bush was beautiful and large, the old 
writing master sweat big drops as he bore it along, 
and he could not help making reflections and saying 
to himself: 

Diable! six months make wonderful changes; I 
can see that plain enough. In the first place her 


dress is not at all the same: Miss Jenny dressed quite 
plainly when she was a simple working girl; now 
she has on a gay hat, a gown with flounces, a dash- 
ing shawl, lodges on the third story, and buys roses 
on the bush. Hem! has all this happened in six 
months ? 

I know well it does not take a long time in Paris 
to produce great changes in the condition of a per- 
son—moreover when that person is a young woman 
with a fine figure and bright eyes. 

Miss Jenny stopped in front of one of the best 
houses on the street; she went in, followed by M. 
Alexandrin. But this time he did not have to grope 
along in the dark, feeling his way by the banisters. 
The passage was clean and clear. 

They reached the third story without fatigue and 
there the old professor was introduced into a small 
apartment quite genteely furnished. 

Put the the rose upon this stand and take a seat in 
this arm chair, said Jenny, throwing off her hat and 
shawl. Now, my dear professor, let us have a talk. 
You are very much surprised at the change that has 
happened in my condition, but you will be less so 
when I tell you I am an actress; that I play in one 
of the neigboring theatres. 

An actress—you an actress! how, my dear girl, 
did you mak your debut—are you engaged ? 

Yes, yes, | am engaged, and engaged to play the 
first parts in the love scenes, or the plainer parts, 
as I please. 

Ah! Mon Dieu! I cannot believe it! 

You shall hear how it has all happened. A few 
days after you had ceased to come— 

i had the rheumatic ague. 

Poor man! As for me, unable to restrain myself 
longer, I told one of my friends of my anxious de- 
sire to play in the theatre of the rue de la Chautere- 
ine. I knew that she was acquainted with a gentle- 
men who wished to become an actor, and who often 
took part in some of the scenes—she spoke of me, 
presented me—I was received—I rehearsed—they 
found me an apt scholar. 

Had you remembered all my lessons? 

Apparently ! at length the piece was brought out, 
I played in two parts—my success was complete, 
and the same night, a gentleman, who is, I believe, 
an editor, spoke of me to the manager. They asked 
me to play again, came to see me, and I was enga- 
ged ata salary of twenty-five hundred francs. 

Two thousand five hundred francs! I hope that 
will do to begin with, it is certainly better than 
| coloring prints of Barbe-Blue and le Petit Poucet. 

Ah! qi did well to follow my calling! to ask you 
| to give me lessons in declamation, and especially to 
| refuse the hand of M. Fanfan Benoit! I am so hap- 

py —se contented—and were it not for the quarrels 
| behind the scenes, the jealousy of my companions, 
| the malice of some and the slander of others.—Oh, 
| but thatis nothing, I shall accustom myself to it, 
and, positively, the theatre is a charming place. 

| Well, my dear pupil, I am satisfied that you have 
| succeeded ; and I should like to see you play. 

Very well: you can see me this very night—I am 
going to play a new part. You must come; | will 
prucure you a free entry; you shall give your name 
at the door and they will admit you. But held, there 
is my theatre; you can see it from here. 

Oh, I thank you! I will not fail to be present this 
evening. 

And to-morrow morning come and breakfast with 
me. You shall tell me how you are pleased and al- 
so what your hear said of me in the hall. 

It is agreed. This pe | I will see you play 
and to-morrow mornin ill breakfast with you. 








I wi 

M. Alexandrin left Jenny, rubbing his hands with 
joy. He was delighted with having again found his 
pupil, and promised himself much pleasure in see- 
ing the play that evening. 

The old professor allowed himself hardly time for 
dinner; he arrived at the theatre as soon as the guard ; 
there was no one but himself at the door—no mat- 
ter. He kept his place as stoutly as if there had 
been a press at the door. 

At length the theatre was opened, he entered, gave 
his name, and was seated near the orchestra. He 
was the first in the hall. 

Soon the company assembled, and among the per- 
sons who seated themselves next to him, the old man 
thought he recognized an acquantance. This person 
appeared to be a young man who looked around with 
a simple, bewildered air, whose dress was far from 
fashionable, and who, from time to time drew from 
his pocket something which he carried to his mouth, 
cracked with his teeth and crunched in a careless, 
heedless manner. 

M. Alexandrin at once recollected the grocer’s 
son, Jenny’s lover, Fanfan Benoit, in fine; and he 
left his own placé and took a seat at his side, delight- 
ed to find some one with whom he could converse 
about his pupil. 








And so, young man, you know that she has be- 
come an actress in this theatre, and have come to 
see the play and aid in her success? said the old 
man addressing M. Fanfau Benoit. 

The young man gazed at him sometime without 
a word, and then exclaimed; Ah: | recollect you 
now! you are the man J found one morning at 
the house of Miss Jenny, squat with her in a corner 
under an umbrella. 

Exactly, lam the man; we were rehearsing a 
scene; I was her first teacher; it was I who first dis- 
covered in her the sacred fire; who decided her in- 
clination to join the theatre. 

Ah: you discovered her sacred fire ! 

I mean to say that I discovered what was her true 
vocation—her inborn talent—that which was neces- 
sary for her success—what is it that you are eating 
young man? 

Oh! almonds and dried raisins, just to pass away 
the time between the acts. 

Right—to pass the time away for amusement. 

I came to see this charming young lady play, to 
rejoice in her triumph, for she appears to have got 
along finely. 

But it seems a long while before they begin. Give 
me some of your dried raisins—they will occupy my 
time also. ‘ 

With pleasure, sir. 
—don’t be bashful, 

The writing master did not have to be urged. 
He plunged one ot his hands into the pocket of Fan- 
fan, drew it out full, and while munching the musca- 
dines, resumed the conversation. 

You love Miss Jenny, young man ? 

Yes, sir, it seems to me as if I do love her yet. 

It seems to you—are you not sure ? 

Confound it, sir, I try not to be sure! This an- 
swer was accompanied with a deep sigh. 

M. Alexandrin saw that the young man was grow- 
ing tender, but he kept on munching his muscadines, 
and very soon again took up the conversation. 

You wish to marry her then, this pretty Jenny— 
oy raisins are very good. Should you like to call 
er your wife ? 

Yes, sir, I believe, stupidly, that it would bea 
great — 

Stupidly is rather harsh, but since the word has 
— you, allow me to tell you that there was a 
good deal of selfish egotism in you to wish to hin- 
der this young woman from following the brilliant 
career that was opened to her. You see in how 
shorta time her position has changed. She lives in 
a style quite ala mode. 

Oh! bah? is it the theatre that has given her all 
her furniture ? 

M. Alexandrin said nothing. He saw that fora 
grocer, the young Fanfan had made a reflection rath. 
er insidious, and in order tochange the conversation, 
he thrust his hand into the well filled pocket and re- 
marked. 

You do well to fill your pockets with these trifles 
—they are excellent to begin Lent with. 

After all, said M. Fanfau, fetching a deep sigh, 
if it is for the advantage of Miss Jenny, if she is 
really a person of great talent, and can make her 
fortune by the theatre—certainly—she has done well 
not to marry me—but on the contrary— 

Hush! young man, did you not hear the three 
raps? 

The spectacle began; but Jenny did not play in 
the first piece; she played in the second. The piece 
was one now for the first time represented, and the 
public, curious to become acquainted with the new 
work, which they had come to see, paid very little 
attention to the piece that preceded. 

M. Alexandrin and his neighbor were also very 
impatient, but it was the actress that they burned to 
hear, it was Jenny Desgrillon that they burned to see 
make her appearance. 

At length the piece came on, and soon after Jen- 
ny entered in one of the scenes ; she had the part of 
a young farmer’s wife; her dress was charming and 
she herself was prettier still. 

On all sides you could hearit said : She is very gen- 
teel, that actress. She is a pretty woman. She 
walks badly, others remarked; she does not know 
how to stand gracefully. Oh: no matter she is a 
pretty woman. 

Fanfan Benoit said nothing, but he fixed his eyes 
upon Jenny as if he could not gaze enough; as for 
old Alexandrin, he could not sit easy on his seat, and 
every now and then could not help muttering in a low 
semitone, Raise the left arm—throw back the head 
more. Ah: Mon Diu! she forgets what I have told 
her a hundred times, she stretches out her neck 
too far !—and then she turns round badly. In the 
theatre as well as in the world, it requires no small 
talent to know how to turn about handsomely. 

The first act was through, and Jenny came to the 
stage a second time—but the new piece was a 
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wretched one, and the actress did not do well; her 
memory often failed her; somtimes she overacted in 
wishing to speak warmly. 

At first the audience murmured and ina little time 
hisses were audible. 

It was not the actress they hissed, said old Alex- 
andrin to his neighbor, but the piece. 

I do not know, answered Fanfan Benoit; but it 
seems to me that Miss Jenny is no longer quite at her 
ease. 

In truth Jenny, unaccustomed to bear the ill hu- | 
mor of the public, was troubled, perplexed, and 
wholly lost her self-possession. 

Very soon the hisses came from all parts of the house, 
and the curtain fell in the midst of an inconceivable 
tumult, during which the actress seemed ready to de- 
stroy herself. 

M. Alexandrin said no more; but the people all 
went away, and Fanfan Benoit, who came out with | 
the old professor, and walked with him upon the | 
boulevard,at last found words to say, Monsieur, is that 
what you call success? If so, I can say for my part 
that I'du not wish to assist in the triumphs of Miss | 
Jenny; it was too bad; if there had been only two 
or three hissers, | would have knocked them down to | 
keep them still, but there were so many—I could not | 
quarrel with the whole audience. 

My dear friend, said M. Alexandrin, I tell you | 
again that it was the piece they hissed. It was not) 
the fault of poor Jenny—if she had a wretched part, | 
it was not she who acted it, but the author, who was 
blameable. 

Ah! no matter, sir, it may be so, but still it seem- | 
ed to me that she played her part very poorly; at| 
any rate | shall not go to the theatre again when she 
isto play. Good night, sir; 1 am sorry that you| 
ever discovered that Miss Jenny was gifted with the | 
sacred fire. 

Fanfan Benoit here left Alexandrin, who went 
home repeating by the way: The truth is that this 
young lady made her debut too soon; she ought at 
least to have took lessons of me a year longer. 

The next morning the old man did not fail to call 
at the house of his pupil. He found Jenny sad, sick, | 
chagrined. She caused him to be seated at the ta- | 
ble on which was a breakfast that she had not tasted; | 
and while the old professor was paying his best re- 
spects to it, she loaded him with questions. 

What did they say of me in the hall yesterday ? 

They said that the piece was good for nothing. 

But, of me? 

That your dress was pretty—the bonnet especially 
—Oh ! what a beautiful bonnet! 

But, of my playing—of my talent? 

They said that a little trimming might perhaps 
have set it off to more advantage. 

But, of me? Sir, you do not reply to my ques- 
tion. 

Ah! my dear friend, do you wish to know what 
was said of an actress who had a part ina piece that | 
failed ?—they complained, they could do nothing | 
less; they complained a good deal—and especially | 
that poor Fanfan Benoit, you know—the young gro- | 
cer who wanted to marry you—with the prunes. 

What ! was he at the theatre ? 

Yes, he sat next to me. He wished to chas-| 
tise the hissers, but they were too many. 

Oh! M. Alexandrin, what a night! I could do| 
nothing; I could not see; 1 was suffocated—I who | 
had been till then welcomed so favorably. Oh! great | 
God! allis not happiness at the theatre, I see it plain- | 
ly now. 

My dear friend, if there were nothing unpleasant | 
in theatrical life, all men would turn actors, and there 
would be none left to hiss; but you must take cou- | 
rage and learn to bear such rebuffs. And then be-| 
tween you and me, let me tell you, that you still | 
need instruction—that is indispensable. There are | 
passages which you perfectly comprehended, but | 
which you deliver badly, and in the theatre it is 
needful above all things to make yourself clearly | 
understood. 

Miss Jenny bit her lips, she contracted her eye- 
brows into a slight frown, then hitched about with | 
quick, impatient movements; she no longer listened | 
to what the old man said, but was absent and inat- 
tentive. 

After a few moments, she arose and said, | 

I beg a thousand pardons, my dear M. Alexan-| 
drin, I do not wish to send you away, but still I have | 
a little business this morning—I must go to a re-| 
hearsal. 

Ah, very well: I understand. Probably to cor- 
rect the faults of last night’s performance. 

Yes, probably. 








In that case, farewell, my dear pupil ; I will not | but he was surprised to see so few people at this 


| market, where, in fact, there were fewer flowers 


detain you. When do you wish I should begin again 
to give you lessons ? 

I cannot say. But, as I now have 
will let you know when I have the time. 


until 
| market. . 


your address, I | abundantly sup 


| bellish a window or renew a flower ; 


Very well. And I shall return to see you—with 
your leave ? 

Yes, certainly. Good morning, M. Alexandrin. 

And so the young actress dismissed the old man, 
who returned com still rubbing his hands, because 
he had breakfasted well, and flattered himself that 
while giving lessons to Jenny he should often break- 
fast in the like manner; M. Alexandrin was a little 
glutton, a common fault of poets. 

It was now eight days that the old professor had 
been waiting for Jenny to send for him to give her 
lessons ; but without waiting longer to be summoned 
by his pupil, he resolved to go to her lodgings. 

He asked the porter for Jenny Desgrillon; and 
the porter, after examining the little old man very 
attentively for some time, said, 

Miss Jenny is not at home. 

Then I will call another day, but do you tell her 
that M. Alexandrin has called, and that he is wait- 
ing to hear from her with impatience : do you hear? 
With exceeding impatience. 

The porter hardly deigned to reply. These fel- 
lows are in the habit of paying very little respect to 
old clothes. 

M. Alexandrin withdrew, saying, I am certain 
that to-morrow she will send for me. 

But to-morrow passed as its predecessors had. 
The old author called again and again at the house 
of his pupil, but the porter always answered, Miss 
Jenny is out, or, Madam is not to be seen. 

The old man had some pride in his composition ; 
and, one day, he answered the porter, angrily, Miss 
Jenny ought to be always at home to me, her profes- 
sor,—to me who directed her first studies in the 
drama, and who would have made of her a Murs or 
a Georges, if she had listened to my advice; but she 
disregarded it. Hereafter, mister porter, you may 


say to Miss Jenny that I shall never present myself 


again ; if she wishes to see me, she knows my ad- 
dress; she can come to my lodgings ; she will haz- 
ard nothing by coming there. 

In reply to this harrangue, the porter slammed the 
door in the old man’s face, and he returned home 
this time without rubbing his hands, soliloquizing, 
thus,—oh these women! these women! Cato main- 
tained that wisdom and discretion were incompatible 
with their character! and Catullus sings that the 
oaths of the fair are written upon the breath of the 
winds and the surface of the waves. Henceforth I 
agree with Catullus and Cato. And I recollect too 
a line of Virgil, that 1 often repeat: 

Varium et mutabile semper foemina ! 

But they learn these things by heart—and the 
heart forgets—how quickly ! 

Time passed away, and M. Alexandrin heard 
nothing of Miss Jenny. Faithful to the determina- 
tion that he had taken, he did not again return to 
her house; still, as the old man in the depths of his 
heart really entertained a strong interest in the fate 
of this young person, every time he went abroad, his 
first care was to read over the theatrical bills; he 
first sought for the theatre where Jenny had been 
engaged, and reading the bill attentively strove to 
discover the name of her whom he still called his 
— But the name of Jenny Desgrillon was never 
to be found among those of the other actresses. 

It is very singular, said Alexandrin to himself; 
she played at that time very well; — she is 
now engaged at some other theatre. And the old 


had the patience to read over all the names 
written upon each theatrical bill, but that of Jenny 
Desgrillon was not to be found. 

She has probably chosen some theatrical name, 
said M. Alexandrin, having found her own too plain; 
oor girl, itis not the name that gives the talent, 


professor 


ut the talent that makes glorious the name. She 

ought to have recollected, however, that the name 
of Jenny has been fortunate in the annals of the 
theatre, and that two actresses of that name have 
won the favor of the public. 


CHaArTerR VI. 


Six months passed away—M. Alexandrin often 
thought of the pretty Jenny of the rue de la Harpe, 
whom he loved much better than Jenny of the bou- 
levard Saint Martin. But he no longer read so of- 
ten the theatrical bills. 

One very pleasant day, the old writing-master, 
after having given some | Fl in medium and run- 
ning hand, extended his walk along the boulevards 
he came to la Madeleine, close by the flower- 


He admired its pretty walks, its situation, large 
and convenient, and its awning for the carriages ; 


than upon the quay, but which was much more 
P 


ied with wwe could em- 





M. Alexandrin walked for some time about the 
market of Madeleine; and after ——. admired 
some precious shrubs, his old habit impelled him to 
search for a pot of violets. But at the market of 
Madeleine common flowers were rare, and the old 
professor was still unsuccessful in his search, when 
an elegant calash drove up before the market, and a 
young woman, very fashionably dressed, descended 
and began to walk about among the flowers. 

This young woman, whose hat of fine Italian 
straw, partially concealed her features, paused from 
time to time in front of the stands, and seemed to 
find nothing sufficiently beautiful to decide her 
choice. 


Soon a superb carnation caught her eyes and she 
approached to buy it; the old man happened just 
then to be near the splendid flower, close by which 
he had observed a plain pot of violets. AH at once 
a well known voice struck his ear, he turned round, 
looked at the elegant lady, and uttered a cry of sur- 
prise ; he recognized Jenny Desgrillon. 

The young woman also immediately recognized 
the little old professor, smiled, offered her hand and 
said, 

It seems to be our good fortune to meet in every 
flower market of the city. 

Yes, it seems to have been written upon the scroll 
of our destiny. 

I] suppose you have come to purchase your little 
pot of violets? said Jenny ——— 

I have—I am in search of one—I am constant, 
but you—that is a splendid carnation that you have 
bought to-day,—I cannot dispute with you for the 
flower of your choice—we are not seeking for the 
same thing to-day. But so it always is, one’s tastes 
grows with one’s fortunes. 

My dear Alexandrin, I am sure you are angry 
with me! I confess I have done you wrong. Will 
you forgive me? 

One cannot be long angry with a pretty woman ; 
—allow me to carry your carnation—you know that 
is my business. 

I will consent, on condition that you get into my 
carriage and accompany me home. 

He replied by taking up the flower, which was in 
a handsome box ; its weight was rather too much 
for a man of Alexandrin’s years, but self-love doub- 
led his strength, and the old man was still vain of 
being the porter of Miss Jenny. 

Luckily for M. Alexandrin, the calash was but a 
few steps distant. 

The young woman stepped briskly in, the old 
man seemed a moment undecided—but Jenny reach- 
ed out her hand, a lacquey took the flower, and assist- 
ed him to mount. The poor professor scarcely 
knew where he was, being merely conscious of roll- 
ing along in a handsome calash, seated by the side 
of a pretty woman, who wore ostrich plumes and a 
gay cashmere. 

They arrived soon in front of a fine house in the 
rue d’ Antin, and the calash drove into the court; 
again a servant carried the flower, for which M. 
Alexandrin was by no means sorry, and he followed 
the pretty Jenny into an apartment on the first floor. 
There, all was smart, elegant, showy. They then 
passed through a saloon luxuriously furnished, and 
came to a boudoir hung with silk and cashmere, 
where triple curtains shut out the day, where rich 
tapestry concealed the doors and where broad mirrors 
reflected all that passed within. 

Jenny motioned the little old man to a seat upon 
a divan by her side, and M. Alexandrin, who 
not yet ceased to gaze about the room, seated him- 
self just upon the edge of the divan, muttering, 

Ah! indeed! this is magnificent ! this is splen- 
did! To what theatre are you attached now, my 
dear Jenny ? 

In the first place, I am no longer Miss Jenny. 
They call me now, Madume de Saint Eugene, as 
more becoming. 

Oh! yes! eteme de Saint Eugene ? that is, it 
is a better sounding name. 

And then, I am no longer attached to any theatre, 
nor am J an actress. J have renounced a career in 
which there were so many things to weary, disgust, 
vex and annoy, before attaining to anything like sue- 
cess, and where one’s progress is continually inter- 
rupted by envy, jealousy and censure. 

You recollect, my dear professor, the first repre- 
sentation of that piece which failed, end in which I 
played ? 

Yes, perfectly. I was near the orchestra with M. 
Fanfan Benoit—the estimable grocer. 

The next day, when you called to see me, you 
would not say positively that I had failed, but you 
told me plainly that I had need of long and patient 
study. Instead of thinking that you were right and 
approving the justness of your advice, I was angry; 
my self-love was wounded; and I gave my door- 
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keeper orders to say that I was absent every time | 
you called to see me. 

I do not doubt it, even to the eleventh visit. 

Forgive me, my dear Alexandrin ; praise had 
completely turned my head, I thought I was possess- 
ed of wonderful genius, when I had none at all: I 
played again—I was again hissed ; and then I yield- 
ed to despair ! 

I do not know to what pass despair would have 
driven me—but at that crisis a gentleman came to 
my lodgings ; he was rich and handsome; he had 
seen me play, was struck with my beauty,—in short 
was so well pleased with me that he cast at my feet 
his heart and his fortune,—a calash and cashmeres 
—all on condition that I should quit the theatre. 

The time was too well chosen for me to think of 
refusing. I hated the theatre—cashmeres were my 
delight. I accepted his proposal, and since then 
have occupied this apartment. I have servants and 
a carriage at my command, and I never form a wish 
that is not instantly gratified. 

Alexandrin heard the = woman’s story 
through, shook his head doubtingly, and replied, 

Since you are so happy: how comes it that you 
are so changed. You have lost the freshness, the 
air cf blooming health, that set off your pretty figure 
when you lived on the sixth story in the rue de la 
Harpe ; you are very pale now ; your face is thin, 
your eyes dull and weary—forgive me, perhaps I 


see. 

Oh! all that is nothing. I go often to balls and 
soirees ; 1 spend whole nights there, and that tires 
me, I confess,—but what matter ! it is better to be 
a little pale; it makes me look more charming. 

And your husband, M. de Saint Eugene, where is 
he ? said M. Alexandrin, laying some stress upon 
the words. Why do you not introduce him to me? 

Jenny smiled and said,—When M. de Saint Eu- 
gene is here, I see no one else: but he does not come 
till four o’clock: so, my dear Alexandrin you must 
visit me in the morning, you must breakfast with 
me—you shall have the choicest delicacies of the 
season, for I recollect that you are something of a 
glutton. 

The old man rose, took up his old hat, which he 
had deposited upon the floor, bowed to the young 
woman and said with a serious air, 

Madame de Saint Eugene, I have the honor to bid 
you good morning. 

But you do not mean to leave me so soon, my 
dear professor ? said Jenny. 

Yes, Madame de Saint Eugene. I have some 
writing lessons to give. I must always confine my- 
self to that,—and never again will I give lessons in 
anything else. 

ut, at least, you will visit me again before long? 
Here, I promise you, you shall always find me at 
home, if you come before four o’clock. 

Let it be enough, Madame de Saint Eugene, that 
I will remember you. Do not trouble yourself, I 
pray you, Madame de Saint Eugene. 

The old man left, at a very brisk pace, the apart- 
ment. occupied by la belle Jenny, saying to himself, 

That young woman is pursuing a course that I 
cannot approve. She has abandoned the theatre, 
which, I believe, was her peculiar calling. But she 
seems now to have a decided calling for gay bonnets 
and rich cashmeres. No, I will never call again at 
her apartment ; I will not go, although she offers 
me excellent breakfasts ; I am a glutton, perhaps, 
but gluttony will never lead me to do unworthy ac- 
tions, and T cught not to visit Miss Jenny often, now 
that she has become Madame de Saint Eugene—and 
now that she has a husband that is not to be seen, and 
who does not come home till four o’clock. 

The little man had passed through the court, and 
was just leaving the house of Jenny, when a young 
grocer, carrying a basket full of merchandise, en- 
tered the court and jostled against him. 

Grocer, be more careful ! said Alexandrin, raising 
his eyes; but he instantly stopped, seized hold of the 
arm of the young man, and cried out: 

Ah! I cannot be mistaken! this is M. Fanfan Be- 
noit. 

The same, replied he; and you, I recollect you, 
too ; you are the professor, the author, the writer. 

Oh! I gave them all up long ago. With age the 
fire of genius cools; but where are you going M. 
Pato ca hese goods to where the rdered 

‘o carry these s to where they were ordered. 

Was it to this house ? 

Yes, Monsieur. 

Whose is it? if you please. 

Whose—wait awhile—they gave me the name, I 
am sure. Ah! yes, the house of Madame de Saint 
Eugene. She must be a person of quality—she or- 
dered us to send our very best sugar and coffee. — 

You are going to the house of Madame de Saint 





my dear friend, I ought to tell you the truth ; do you 
know who this woman is to whose house you are go- 


ing / 

ot at all; nor, if she pays well, do I care. 

You will care more, when I tell you that this lady, 
who lives on the first story, in a splendid apartment, 
who wears gay cashmeres, has a carriage at her com- 
mand, and buys the costliest flowers, is no other than 
Jenny Desgrillon, some time since a colorer of prints 
on the rue de la Harpe, and whom you once desired 
to marry. 

Jenny! cried Fanfan Benoit, lowering the basket, 
end setting it upon the pavement. Jenny! What! 
has she become a great lady, and made her fortune 
in so short a time? Ah! M. Alexandrin, I see that 
you were right in saying that she had genius, and 
would do better to become an actress than a grocer’s 
wife. I could never have given her a carriage and 
servants ; she is under great obligations to you! But 
to gain so much money, she must now belong to the 
opera at least. 

No, she does not belong to the opera, said the old 
man, drawing a deep sigh, and looking into the bas- 
ket, where every bundle was tied fast. She dues not 
— to the opera—not even to the circus—she has 
quitted the theatre. 

She has quitted the theatre and made a fortune! 
Has some rich man, then, married her? It must be 
so, since her name is now Madame de Saint Eugene. 
Who can her husband be? Is he a peer of France? 

Her husband ! hem! I do not believe her husband 
isa — of France, nor even a pedler of rabbit skins 
I believe that—hem! my dear friend, the women, 
you see, Virgil says, 


Varium et mutabile semper foemina! 


And adding to his opinion that of Cato and Catullus, 
you obtain a result not very favorable to the fair sex. 

Sir, said Fanfan Benoit, replacing his basket up- 
on his head, I do not understand Latin, but I can 
guess what you mean to say. Ah! Miss Jenny, has 
it come to this? Was it for this that you refused to 
be my wife? Well, if she is happy, so much the bet- 
ter; I hope she will enjoy her good fortune a long 
time ; but it is not I whowill sell her sugar and cof- 
fee—not at all—she must seek it elsewhere. Good 
bye, sir. 

So saying the young grocer went off at a rapid 
pace, and the old man gazing after him said: 

He is-a good fellow, that grocer; yes, he is a fine 
fellow; in his place I should have d just so; I 
should have carried back my goods—only, since he 
would not sell his coffee to Madame de,Saint Eu- 
gene, he might have offered me a few ounces; but 
no matter, M. Fanfan Benoit is a man of spirit, he 
ought not to sell sugar to a woman who has rejected 
him. 

And the old professor went home, vowing that he 
would never again visit the Chaussée d’Autin, and 
never again purchase flowers at the market de la Ma- 
deleine. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Time passed on—time tarries for nobody—neither 
for the rich nor the poor ; time is perpetual motioh. 

The old man still cultivated the muses, although 
his labor brought him but little profit ; but he had no 
one with whom he could converse about the theatre, 
to whom he could recount his plots, his subjects; and 
he often thought of Jenny, who listened to him with 
such sweet complaisance whenever he climbed up to 
the sixth story. 

T am persuaded that she would listen to me now 
with pleasure, said M. Alexandrin to himself, for I 
confess her oe for me was sincere, and her ill- 
fortune ought not to have lessened my regard for her; 
but I do not wish to call upon her ; I made a resolu- 
tion not to see her, it is a companionship not suitable 
for me. 

But while so saying, the old professor could not 
help thinking that she had been his pupil; and at 
his age one’s affections are not easily changed, and 
a fresh passion does not suddenly drive out the old ; 
the old man did his utmost to hold firm to his resolu- 
tion, not to revisit Jenny ; but that resolution grew 
weaker and weaker every day; and at length he 
found some very satisfactory reasons for breaking it. 

Thus the old man would say: I must confess I deal 
very hardly by this young woman; her manner was 
oo hentia the last time I saw her; at the flower mar- 
ket of Madeleine she made me sit by her side in her 
carriage; and then she confessed she had done me 
wrong with so much frankness. It is very rarely, 
that you meet with a person who will confess that he 
has wronged you. On the other hand, have I nothing 
to reproach myself with? If this young woman has 
turned out badly, if she abandoned her trade of co- 
loring prints, is it not partly my fault? Did not I 
encourage her penchant for the theatre? Yes, I have 





Eugene, said Alexandrin, retaining the grocer. Ah! 


done her wrong, and shall I now forget her—shall I 


have no anxiety about her? No—no. I will no} 
cultivate an acquaintatance with Madame de Saint 
Eugene, certainly not, but shall I not inquire after 
the health of the good Jenny? Oh that is cruel—it 
is unfeeling, and so much the more cruel and unfeel- 
ing, seeing that the last time | saw her she was so 
changed—so thin—most surely I will go and make 
her a visit just to inquire after her health—there can 
be no harm in that. 

And so M. Alexandrin having, with unusual care, 
brushed his old coat and his remnant of a hat, start- 
ed one morning for the rue d’Antin; it was now 
nearly six months since he had seen Jenny. 

He arrived in the rue d’ Antin. He did not know the 
number of the house of Madam de Saint Eugene, but 
he was sure he should recognize it, and he passed 
along examining attentively each large door on the 
right side of the street. Where he thought should stand 
the house he was seeking, he saw in front of a beau- 
tiful buiiding a hearse standing before a door hung 
in black. : 

M. Alexandrin passed by these emblems of mourn- 
ing, respectfully taking off his hat; he still passed on 
in search of the dwelling of Jenny, but as he could 
not find it, he thought he must have failed to recog- 
nize it—so retracing his steps, he saw the funeral 
carriage still in its place. 

The sight of the hearse produced a painful feel- 
ing; he went quickly by and sought farther on the 
house of his pupil, and was still disappointed. 

Retracing anew his steps, the old professor found 
himself again near the door bung in black; he was 
sure, the idea forced itself upon his mind, that this 
was the house where Jenny lived; he had been una- 
ble to recognize it; was it not because the door was 
hidden by the emblems of mourning? This thought 
troubled him, he repressed it, he did not wish it to 
be so; and again looking more carefully at the 
neighboring houses, he was the more convinced that 
it was to this part of the street that he had once come 
with Jenny. He walked towards the funeral hang 
ings, saying: 

After all, why should I wonder that death has 
stricken some one in the house where lives my for- 
mer pupil. In Paris, so many dwell under the sanve 
roof, that it often happens that one dies upon the s@- 
cond story, another is married on the first, and a 
child is born upon the third. 

M. Alexandrin entered the door. The body of 
the deceased person was still exposed in the pas- 
sage. 

The old man turned aside, his heart was filled with 
grief. The sight of that bier made him sick. He 
sought the mistress of the house, and with a tremu- 
lous voice said: 

Madame, I think I do not mistake, is not this the 
house in which a young woman lived who was call 
ed Madame de Saint Eugene? 

The housekeeper looked a moment at tho old man 
before she replied, and then said reluctantly : 

Yes, sir, yes, that lady lived in this house. 

Has she left her lodgings? has she removed? you 
ought, then, to know her new address ? 

The lady seemed afraid to answer; but after look 
ing earnestly at the old man, she said to him : 

Are you the father of Madame de Saint-Eugene ? 
Perhaps you may be 

I am only her friend; but I feel a great interest in 
her: Why that question, Madame ? 

Ah, sir, I must then tell you the whole truth ; the 
person you ask for, no longer lives on the first story, 
at present, sir,—she is—she is there ! 

And the hand of the lady pointed to the bier expo 
sed near the door. 

Can it be possible! exclaimed the poor professor, 
raising his hand to his eyes; and can it be—the good 
Jenny, so pretty, still so young ! 

Alas, sir, she died yesterday. 

She has been suffering some time; a cold neglect- 
ed—but she would not be bled; she passed her nights 
at balls, for she did not like to keep her chamber; 
she wished to be out all the time. However, about 
a month ago she took to her bed, and she never rose 
from it! 

Poor Jenny! poor girl, murmured the weeping 
old man. Oh! I had a presentiment it was so! the 
sight of that hearse made me sad. But at least I will 
pay her this last sad duty, and of all those who have 
mingled in those assemblies where she destroyed her 
health, there will not, perhaps, be one who will come 
to give even this last proof of regard. 

The hearse moved away with the corse; M. Alex- 
andrin followed, and casting back his eyes to look 
for his companions, saw—not one ! 

Not a single person followed to the grave the 
corpse of Jenny Desgrillon, and the old man alone 
wept for the young maiden dead, who, living, had 
had a crowd of admirers. 

They arrived at the church ; there was a marriage 














celebrating in the chapel next to that where prayers 
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were ascending for Jenny. It was M. Fanfan Ben- 
oit, who had come to wed a young maiden who did 
not despise his occupation. ; 

M. Alexandrin saw the young couple, who, in 
coming out of the chapel, would ‘have to pass near 
him. The old professor dropped upon his knees, 
concealing his features under his hat, for fear that 
Fanfan Benoit might recognize him and divine for 
whom they were performing the funeral service; the 
old man did not wish the news of Jenny’s death to 
reach him on the very day of his marriage, well 
knowing that it would Pron § a drop of bitterness in 
the cup of his joy. 

M. Alexandrin followed Jenny to her last home. 
A place had been purchased for her in the cemetery; 
a little railing surrounds the tomb, and there isa 
small space to plant a few flowers. 

The old man returned the next day, bearing an 
humble pot of violets which he laid upon the young 
woman’s grave, saying : 

Poor Jenny! this flower was the cause of our ac- 

uaintance! Henceforth, whenever I purchase it, it 
shall be to lay it here! 


YOUNG MEN’S STATE ASSOCIATION. 





THE association met pursuant to adjournment, on 
the second day of September, 1841, at Geneva, at 
three o’clock, P. M. 

The meeting was called to order by the President, 
Amos Dean, Esq. On motion John M. Bradford of 
Geneva, was appointed one of the secretaries of this 
meeting. On Motion of S. D. Tillman, Esq. of Se- 
neca Falls, a committee of three was appointed to 
examine the credentials of the delegates, and the 
committee reported that the following gentlemen 
were duly authorized members of this association. 

Albany.—Arthur C. Southwick, Uriah Marvin, Jr. 
C. T. Smyth. 

Schenectady.—Peter Rowe, Stephen H. Johnson, 
James P. Van Vorst, John Bt. Clute, Albert B. 
Austin. 

Auburn.—B. F. Hall, Willett Lounsbury, T. C. 
Miller. 

Rochester.—Henry O'Reilly. 

Seneca Falls.—Josiah T. Miller, Samuel D. Till- 
man. 

Lockport —Horace T. Sanders. 

New-York.—Albert G. Zabriskie. 

Utica.—Charles Tracy, Edward S. Brayton, John 
B. Miller. 

Syracuse —R. W. Washburn, D. P. Phelps. 

Geneva.—Jas. C. Brown, Edmund Dwight, John 
M. Bradford. 

W atertown.—David D. Otis,George R. Fairbanks, 
S. D. Hungerford. 

Penn-Yan.—John L. Lewis, James W. Taylor, 
Henry Hunter, W. C. Parsons, Edward Hoagland. 

The report of the committee was on motion adopt- 
ed. 

On motion, the minutes of the last meeting were 
read and approved. 

Mr. Clute of Schenectady, then presented a let- 
ter from Professor Alonzo Potter of Union College, 
relative to the objects of this association, which was 
read by the President. 

On motion, a committee consisting of one from 
each of the associations represented was appointed 
by the President to report subjects for the consi- 
deration of this body. 

The following gentlemen were designated: Messrs. 
Marvin of Albany, Rowe of Schenectady, Zabris- 
kie of New-York, Tracy of Utica, Phelps of Sy- 
racuse, Hall of Auburn, Otis of Watertown, Brown 
of Geneva, O’Reilly of Rochester, Lewis of Penn 
Yan, Miller of Seneca Falls, and Sanders of Lock- 
port. On motion the President was added to the 
committee. 

A committee consisting of one from each associa- 
tion represented, was appointed to nominate officers 
of the association for the ensuing year. 

The following gentlemen were appointed to com- 
pose this committee, on nomination of the delegates 
of their respective associations. Messrs. Southwick 
of Albany, Zabriskie of New-York, Van Vorst of 
Schenectady, Brayton of Utica, Washburn of Sy- 
racuse, Lounsberry of Auburn, Hungerford of Wa- 
tertown, Bradford of Geneva, O’Reilly of Roches- 
ter, Hunter of Penn-Yan, Tillman of Seneca Falls, 
and Sanders of Lockport. 

On motion of Mr. Phelps of Syracuse, a committee 
of five was appointed to report such amendments to 
the constitution as might be deemed expedient, and 
to take into consideration the propriety of changing 
the time of the annual meeting. 

The committee consisted of the following gentle- 
men: Messrs. Taylor of Penn-Yan, Smyth of Alba- 
ny, Phelps of Syracuse, Clute of Schenectady, Fair- 
banks of Watertown. On motion, the President was 
added to the committee. 





A committee of five, consisting of Messrs. South- 
wick of Albany, Rowe of Schenectady, Tillman of 
Seneca Falls, Miller of Utica, and Parsons of Penn- 
Yan, were appointed to draw up and report a sys- 
tem of by-laws for the regulation of the meetings 
of this association. The meeting then adjourned to 
seven o’clock, P. M. to meet in the Presbyterian 
Church, to hear the annual address of the President. 

The association met pursuant to adjournment; the 
address was delivered by the President, Amos Dean, 
Esq. of Albany; after which the association was 
again organized for the, transaction of business. Mr. 
Southwick of Albany, from the committee on by- 
laws, reported the following, which were adopted. 


BY-LAWS OF THE YOUNG MEN’S STATE AS- 
SOCIATION. 

ARTICLE Ist. At10 o’clock A. M. of the day on 
which the annual meeting is held, the association 
sholl be called to order by the President. 

Arr. 2d. The following order of business shall 
be observed: 

Ist. Presentation of credentials. 

2d. Reading of the minutes of the preceding 
meeting. 

3d. Reading of communications. 

4th. Consideration of unfinished business. 

5th. Reports of committees, resolutions, motions 
and notices. 

6th. Election of officers. 

Art. 3d. All committees shall be appointed by 
the chair. 

Art. 4th. No member shall be allowed to speak 
more than twice on any subject without permission 
of the association. 

Art. 5th. The chairman shall decide all points 
of order subject to an appeal from his decision, the 
question on such appeal to be taken without debate. 

Art. 6th. The Corresponding Secretary shall re- 
ceive and answer all communications addressed to 
the association, and shall notify the local associa- 
tions of the time and place of meeting of this asso- 
ciation. 

Art. 7th. The Recording Secretary shall enter 
in a book, to be provided for that purpose, the pro- 
ceedings of this association, and shall transfer the 
same to his successor, and shall cause such proceed- 
ings to be published. 

Arvt. 8th. The first Vice-President, and in his 
absence the second Vice-President, shall preside 
over the asgggiation in the absence of the President, 
and in the absence of all these, the association shall 
appoint a Bresident pro tempore. 

Mr. Symth of Albany, from the committee on the 
constitution, reported sundry amendments thereto, 
which were adopted, and the constitution now reads 
as follows: 

CONSTITUTION OF THE YOUNG MEN’S STATE 
ASSOCIATION. 

ARTICLE Ist. The objects of this association are 
the adoption and carrying into effect such measures 
as are best calculated to secure union and concert 
of action among the young men’s associations for 
mutual improvement now in existence, and the pro- 
motion of their interests, and to secure the organiza- 
tion of similar institutions in the State. 

Art. 2nd. This association shall be composed of 
representatives from each young men’s association 
in the State, to be elected annually; each associa- 
tion to be entitled to at least three delegates, and if 
it consist of one hundred members, shall be entitled 
to send four delegates, and one delegate for each ad- 
ditional one hundred members. Also of permanent 
members, five of whom may be elected annually b 
the unanimous vote of this association; and in addi- 
tion thereto, the president of the association shall im- 
mediately on the expiration of his term of office, by 
virtue thereof become a permanent member. 

ArT 3rd. The officers of the association shal! con- 
sist of a president, two vice presidents, a correspond- 
ing secretary, a recording secretary, and treasurer, 
to be elected at each annual meeting. 

ART. 4th. It shall be the duty of the treasurer to 
safely keep the funds of the association, and disburse 
the same only on the order of the president and re- 
cording secretary. 

ArT. 5. The association shall meet on the first 
Thursday of August, in each year, at such place as 
it may from time to time designate. 

Art. 6. An annual address shall be delivered by 
the President at each annual meeting, and it shall be 
his duty at the opening of each meeting to lay be- 
fore the association such business as he may deem 
proper for its action. 

Arr. 7. It shallbe the duty of the officers, in ad- 
dition to the discharge of the duties of their respec- 
tive offices, to promote the objects for which this as- 
sociation is organized, during the time the same is 
not in session. 





Mr. Rowe, from the committee on business, re- 
ported several resolutions, which, after sundry amend- 
ments, were adopted, as follows : 

Resolved, That the President, Vice Presidents, 
Secretaries and Treasurer be a committee on finance, 
and be required to report at each annual meeting. 

Resolved, That a committee of five be appointed 
to procure a charter for this association. 

On motion of Mr. Tillman, 

Resolved, That this committee be selected by the 
President from the Albany and Schenectady delega- 
tions. 

And the following gentlemen were appointed such 
committee: Messrs. R. H. Pruyn, Denison Worth- 
ington, Arthur C. Southwick, of Albany; and J. Bt. 
Clute and Johnson, of Schenectady. By nomination 
Amos Dean, Esq. of Albany, was added to this com- 
mittee. 

On motion of Mr. Tillman, it was 

Resolved, That Prof. Alonzo Potter, of Schenec- 
tady, Amos Dean and Francis Dwight, Esqs. of Al- 
bany, be a committee to prepare and recommend a 
catalogue of tive hundred hooks deemed eligible and 
proper for the libraries of the local associations. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the different associations be re- 
commended to exchange their rules and by-laws. 

On motion of Mr. O’Reilly, of Rochester, 

Resolved, That the members of the State Associa- 
tion have witnessed with great satisfaction the efforts 
made by the Editors of the Northern Light to pro- 
mote the objects for which young men’s associations 
are struggling thoughout the State ; and that that pa- 
per be adopted as the organ for official communica- 
tions from the State Association; and that the young 
men’s associations generally be requested to pro- 
mote the circulation of that journal, as admirably 
adapted to advance the cause of moral and intellec- 
tual improvement in which these institutions are en- 
gaged. 

On motion of Mr. Southwick, 

Resolved, That the different young men’s associa- 
tions in the State be and are hereby requested to 
communicate with each other, with the view of ob- 
taining greater facilities in procuring lecturers. 

And on motion of Mr. Dwight, 

Resolved, That the President and two Vice Pre- 
sidents of this Association be a committee on lec- 
tures to promote the object of the foregoing resolu- 
tion. 

On motion of Mr. Zabrickie, of New-York, 

Resolved, Thatthis Association recommend to the 
young men’s associations of this State, to exclude 
from their libraries all works which contravene the 
spirit of pure and enlightened Christianity. 

On motion of Mr. Fairbanks, of Watertown, 

Resolved, That the formation of cabinets of mine- 
rals be and is hereby recommended to the different 
young men’s associations, and that as far as practi- 
cable specimens for the purpose of exchange be ob- 
tained. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the next annual meeting of this 
Association be held at the village of Auburn. 

On motion of Mr. Tillman, 

Resolved, That if an act of incorporation be ob- 
tained from the next legislature, that the officers 
named in that act be empowered to devise means for 
raising a permanent fund for the use of this Associa- 
tion. 

A resolution was offered by Mr. Miller, of Utica, 
relative to the formation of debating societies, which, 
on motion, was referred to the Utica delegation, to 
report thereon by communication to the next annual 
meeting. 

On motion of Mr. Southwick, 

Resolved, That the different associations be re- 
commended to obtain one lecture at least in each 
winter on the subject of common schools. 

On motion of Mr. Southwick, 

Resolved, That the reverend clergy of this State 
be and they are hereby respectfully requested to ex- 
plain the objects, importance and utility of young 
men’s associations for moral and intellectual im- 
provement to their respective con: tions. 

On motion of Mr. Marvin, o ‘Albany, 

_ Resolved, That the sincerest thanks of this Asso- 
ciation be tendered to its President, for his highly 
interesting and instructive address before this body, 
and that a copy thereof be requested for publication. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the Albany delegation be a com- 
mittee to publish the address, and to furnish the same 
to = é owners — in the State. 

e following gentlemen were unanimously elect- 
ed as the prtoa. 3 of the Association for the Bane 
year: 

Henry O’Reilly, Rochester, President. 

Arthur C. Southwick, Albany ; Albert G. Zabris- 
kie, New-York, Vice Presidents. 
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John Bt. Clute, Schenectady, Cor. Secretary. 
George R. Fairbanks, Watertown, Rec. Secretary. 
Edmund Dwight, Geneva, Treasurer. 

Permanent members.—Daniel D. Otis, Watertown; 
Samuel D. Tillman, Seneca Falls; Parliament Bron- 
son, Auburn ; Peter Outwater, jr. Syracuse ; James 
H. Armsby, Albany. 

Mr. O’Reilly, President elect, having been con- 
ducted to the chair, the thanks of the Association 
were returned to the officers of this meeting for the 
able and faithful discharge of their respective duties. 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Association be 
tendered to the Trustees of the Presbyterian Church, 
of Geneva, for the use of their church and session 
room on this occasion. 

And on motion, 

Resolved, Thatthis Association acknowledge their 
sense of the kind and courteous reception given them 
by the Young Men’s Association of the village of 
Geneva. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That the proceedings of this meeting be 
signed by its officers and published. 

The Association then adjourned. 

AMOS DEAN, President. 
Jas. C. Brown, Vice President. 


Edward Dwight, . 
John M. Bradford, } Rec. Secretaries. 














(For the Northern Light.] 
LANGUAGE, AN INDEX OF NATIONAL 
CHARACTER. 





BY CHARLES H. LYON. 





LanGvuAGE is a picture of the mind, and as such 
affords a valuable medium through which to con- 
template the intellectual character. The mental 
qualities of men are portrayed in their conversation 
and sage and the great variety of style and ex- 
pression which language exhibits, is but the indica- 
tion of a corresponding variety in mental constitu- 
tions. This difference of minds, again, is easily 
accounted for, when we consider the numerous 
qualities and faculties which enter into their forma- 
tion, and which are so varied in their combinations 
and proportions, as to produce an infinite diversity. 

These remarks are alike applicable to individuals 
and nations; and it is curious to observe how the lan- 
guage of a adapts itself to their peculiar 
traits, and varies in its form and extent, to corres- 
pond with the changes in national character. The 
subject, for example, which, in any community, 
engrosses the chief attention, and upon which the 
popular mind dwells more than on any other, is more 
discussed, and, in general, better understood. It is 
the topic which naturally generates the greatest num- 
ber of new idéas, and these, in their turn, give rise 
to the formation of corresponding words. Those 
subjects, on the other hand, which excite but little 
interest, and are not often the themes of con- 
versation, or disquisition, seldom suggest original 
thoughts, or new terms, and, therefore, seldom occa- 
sion any accession to the language. 

One obvious method, therefore, of studying the 
character of a people, is through the medium of their 
language ; for it is evident that the leading avoca- 
tions, the characteristic traits and tendencies of the 
mass, may be tolerably well inferred from an exam- 
ination of the words of their vernacular tongue.— 
‘* Nations,” says Mr. Harris, in his Philological In- 
quiries, ‘‘ like single men, have their — ideas;”’ 
and it is worth while to observe, ‘‘ how these pecu- 
liar ideas become the genius of their language, since 
the symbol must, of course, correspond to its arche- 
type.’? 

How readily, (to illustrate this thought, ) might it 
be inferred, from a mere comparison of vocabula- 
ries, that the French are an irascible people, the 
Dutch phlegmatic,—that the ancient Romans were 
a nation of warriors, while the Greeks far excelled 
them in philosophy and poetry. How readily, again, 
would the philologist perceive, by comparing the 
English language, as it wasin the middle of the 16th 
century, with the same language a century later, 
that a mighty change had taken place during that 
interval, in intellectual character of the nation, 
and that the mind had made greater progress within 
a comparatively short period than during many pre- 
ceding ages. This discovery he would be able to 
make from a mere examination of individual words. 

And again, to what conclusions would one be na- 
turally led by an investigation of the mene of our 
own age and country? What opinion would he form, 
in the absence of all other evidence, and of all previ- 
ous knowledge, from simply observing that the terms 
relating to politics and banking, to real estate and the 
application of steam, and to other kindred a gn: 
bear the highest ratio to the whole number, and are 








of far the most frequent occurrence? He would 
surely infer, — with truth,) that as a people we 
are excessively devoted to political affairs, and the 
acquisition of gain,—that our ideas dwell chiefly 
upon the various modes of carrying an election,— 
upon fiscal agents, locomotives, paper money, and 
the price of stocks. 

But it is not only the Le ogre of words relating 
to given subjects that exhibits the propensities of a 

ople. Another, and. perhaps still better indication 
is found in the number of different words and phrases 
employed to express the same idea. By thus com- 
paring the synonymes of different nations, we may 
obtain quite accurate notions of their respective 
idiosyncrasies. Among the ancient Romans, for ex- 
ample, no less than half a score of terms were em- 
ployed to convey the idea of eloquence,—terms 
which, if not strictly synonymous, were employed in 
senses so nearly alike as to admit of being inter- 
changed. Among the Greeks, the number of words 
appropriated to this same simple idea was still great- 
er. Nor is this plenitude of synonymes at all sur- 
prising, when we consider that these are the same 
anguages which were moulded into forms of power, 
and images of beauty by such masters of oratory as 
Demosthenes and Cicero. 

Irving Institute, Tarrytown, Sept. 23. 





[For the Northern Light.) 
COMMUNICATION FROM NOAH WEBSTER. 





THE principal objection ever made to my philo- 
logical books, is the discrepancies in the orthogra- 
phy of words. The objection is well founded, and 
the reasons of it may be easily understood. 

When I began to write books for schools, I had 
such confidence in British authorities, that I adopt- 
ed the orthography of such authors as I had. These 
were very few, for the British troops had possession 
of New-York; we had no direct intercourse with 
England, and scarce half a dozen books which | 
wanted could be obtained. I had then no idea of 
investigating the principles of orthography, and of 
reducing classes of words to uniformity. The result 
was that I introduced into my first book a spelling 
of many words which I afterwards found to be 
wrong. 

When I prepared my large dictionary for publica- 
tion, I had formed the plan of reforming the common 
spelling of certain words and classes of words, in 
which errors had obscured the original and pervert- 
ed the sense; but some other classes were overlook- 
ed. No discerning man can be surprised at this fact, 
when he considers that I was deeply engaged in the 
etymology and definition of seventy thousand words, 
the affinities of some of which were to be traced 
through six, eight, ten, or fifteen languages, and the 
signification or uses of all were to be collected and ex- 
plained. This vast labor demanded all the resources 
of my mind; a labor of which the book-makers who 
are now using my work for their own benefit, and 
have nothing to do but to hunt for differences of 
spelling in my books, have not the least conception. 

During the whole period of my studies, I have 
been learning something every year; and as new 
errors have been discovered, I have set myself to 
correctthem. This process is necessary to the ulti- 
mate result. In the last edition of the American 
Dictionary, I have completed my corrections; and 
directions have been given for correcting my other 
books, to render them conformable to the large work. 
As more than twenty sets of stereotype plates of the 
Elementary Spelling Book are to be corrected, it 
must be a work of time. 

The abridgment of the octavo was not executed 
by myself, nor am I at present the owner of the 
work; but the proprietors are engaged in rendering 
it in all material points, conformable to the Ameri- 


can Dictionary. N. WEBSTER 





[For the Northern Light } 
TO ONE DEPARTED. 





BY ANN ELIZA CRAY. 





Oft on the shining stars we gaze, 
And fancy there thy home is now, 
’Midst the effulgence of their blaze, 
Like diamonds on an Ethiop’s brow. 


And send our souls upon their rays, 
Seeking to know if far away 

Amid the glorious orbs above, 
Thy footsteps e’er delight to stray. 


And think of days—oh, what to thee 
Are ed t—perhaps, Time’s map outspread, 
Thou look’st on past and present as the same, 
And on the living as—the Dead! 


Auburn, August, 1841. 


— - ear 





General Intelligence. 
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WHITESTOWN, ONEIDA COUNTY. 





BY THEODORE 8. GOLD. 





I nAve collected some facts in relation to the 
town of Whitestown, Oneida county. Ido not know 
whether an article of the above character will come 
within the design of the Northern Light; if it should 
not, the wreck of time, ink, and paper, will inflict 
no lasting wound on my feelings. 

A complete history of this town would make with 
its ‘meadow of margin,’ quite a respectable vo- 
lume. ‘The art of authorship such as is possessed by 
some of your brother editors, would work up the 
bloodless incidents of our history into a shape at 
least imposing if not attractive. A portrait of some 
of the personages, who are to figure in the narrative, 
elegantly executed; a view of an old dwelling or 
marvelous locality, set forth with <ome indulgence 
for the fancy, some traditions slightly embellished, 
interspersed with anecdotes, will go far to procure 
for the author the fervid admiration of youthful read- 
ers, and not unlikely, a transient notoriety sometimes 
mistaken for fame. 

1 propose to incorporate in this article, some items 
of information relative to the present condition of this 
town, that I have collected without much labor, and 
which, if not of sufficient interest to arrest the atten- 
tion of the readers of our own time, may some years 
hence serve to amuse the hours of an old inhabitant, 
or some one who may claim connection by blood or 
acquaintance, with this once well known settlement. 

Whitestown was settled by Hugh White, in 1784. 
He was a resolute and persevering man, well fitted 
for the part of a leader in an enterprise of this kind. 
These qualities of character were cultivated by the 
early incidents of his life. He was surrounded by 
Indians, with fresh recollections of the Revolution, 
exasperated by their defeats, and soured by the neg- 
lect of their British allies in joining the treaty of 
peace. For many years Whitestown was the fron- 
tier town—beyond it was ‘‘a howling wilderness,” 
with a few scattered houses between us and the lakes. 
The land was fertile; the location on the banks of the 
Mohawk and the Sadaqueda creek, was an admira- 
ble one; the first settlers were men of industrious ha- 
bits, intelligent and resolute. Fora long period, it 
remained the best cultivated spot on the verge of the 
forest—the old inhabitants throughout the state will 
readily recall the name and bear witness to the re- 
nown it obtained and he!d for many years. 

For a long time after this, when the country had 
become quite ,thickly settled, Whitesboro’ main- 
tained the highest rank; here the courts were held— 
here the political conventions assembled—here the 
grand military reviews took place, and here, in fact, 
the evening parties and other gay reunions of the day 
were attended. 


It lines on the Mohawk between eight and nine 
miles, and from the Mohawk to its western line, is 
about four miles. It is irregular in its shape, the 
western line being much the longest. 

The battle of Oriskany was fought in 1777, within 
its present limits, the best account of which is found, 
according to my judgment, in one of Hoffman’s no- 
vels. It was one of the several of the revolutionary 
conflicts. To the ordinary incentives of patriotism 
and self-protection, was added, in this instance, a 
personal enmity between many of the combatants. 
The hatred of a revolutionary whig and tory, would 
come up, I fancy, to Dr. Johnson’s notion of ‘‘a 
good hater;’’ death itself could only assuage such a 
feeling. One of the old soldiers who fought in this 
battle, now resides in this place; he well recollects 
it, and during the present season visited the ground 
to point out the interesting locaiities to a number of 
children who accompanied him from this village. — 
He is one of the few of the surviving patriots whose 
circumstances and health of mind and body, enables 
him to enjoy the evening of life, the remembrance 
of the trials of his prime and manhood. 

I have stated, that this town was bounded by the 
Mohawk : on the banks of this river lies the most fertile 
portion of ourland. Twice a year (spring and fall,) 
and sometimes more frequently, it overflows its 
banks, and for many miles presents the appearance 
of a broad and deep river, and in many places, of an 
inland lake. It is to these regular floods, that the 
fertility of the land is owing. The current brings 
down from above a vast quantity of manure, earth, 
and other materials gathered in its progress; these, 
as its waters subside, it deposits on the “‘ flats,”’ from 
one to two inches in depth, which constantly renews 
the exhausted soil, and dispenses with the necessity 
of any other manure. These flats, as they are call- 
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ed, thus possess an inexhaustible fertility, and when 
once cleared, return a profitable tribute to the farm- 
er. The main crops of this town are corn, oats, 
grass, and potatoes. Wheat is raised but in small 
quantities, not over 15 bushels to the acre; this is 
generally spring wheat. Corn is a very important 
crop for us; we usually get about 35 bushels to the 
acre; in very favorable seasons, we have raised 50 
bushels to the acre. Of oats our land produces about 
30 bushels to the acre; ef potatoes, about 250 bush- 
els. Grass varies very much according to the land, 
whether upland or interval land: on the latter about 
two or three tons to the acre are produced; on the for- 
mer, from oneto two. This statement has reference 
to the amount of the several kinds of produce raised 
ina series of years throughout the town. On parti- 
cular farms, and in very favorable years, fifty per 
cent more than the quantities above mentioned, is 
raised. The interval, or Mohawk bottom land, is 
valued by our farmers generally at $75 per acre, 
where it is cleared; good upland is worth #50; these 
are cash prices, at which the land will sell. Of all 
kinds of produce, except wheat, we raise more than 
enough for our consumption; of wheat we do not 
raise more than one-sixth or one-eighth of what we 
need. 

This town will compare in its a and general 
feature with any in the state. It abounds with dis- 
tant and delightful views from the hills, that bound 
the Valley of the Mohawk; you have in sight the 
richly cultivated vale of the Sadaqueda for a num- 
ber of miles; the Mohawk as it winds its way along 
its pleasant and sheltered valley; towards the east, 
we see Utica and the highlands beyond; and at the 
south, we have New-Hartford and Hamilton College, 
and the rich and populous country between. The vil- 
lage of Whitesboro’ itself, as you view it from diffe- 
rent points on the hills, is one of the most beautiful 
that you can find in the country. The main street 
is more than a mile in length; the dwellings are ge- 
nerally of wood painted white, with neat yards fill- 
ed with shrubbery and forest trees; the street itself 
is lined with elms that salute youreye as you ascend 
the hill to enter the village from the east. 

There are three churches in the village, two of 
them of good size and well constructed, one of them 
of brick the other of wood. The brick, or Presby- 
terian church, is one of the best proportioned build- 
ings that I have ever seen, that puts forth no preten- 
‘sions to architectural beauty. This congregation 
pays its pastor a salary of 900 per annum—a good 
argument in favor of the ‘‘ voluntary system,’’ and 
no less complimentary to the clergyman than the 
people. 

There are 17 schools in this town, averaging 75 
scholars, the teachers of which obtain an average 
compensation of $17.50 a month, exclusive of board. 
In this calculation of teacher’s wages, the academy 
in the village is not included. 

I ought, perhaps, to have stated previously, that 
there are five villages in this town, Whitesboro’, 
New-York Mills, Oriskany, Daxter Factory Village, 
and Waterville; the principal streams that water it, 
are the Mohawk, the Oriskany, and Sadaqueda 
creek. The village of Whitesboro’ contains about 
2,090 inhabitants; New-York Mills, 1,100; Oriska- 
ny, 1,200. At the late election, this town gave 808 
votes. 

We have in the village of Whitesboro’, a court- 
house and jail; the former of brick, has been recent- 
ly repaired, and is now quite a respectable looking 
building ; it stands on the village green to the left as 
you enter from the east. The jail is of wood, with- 
in a few feet of the court-house ; it has recently been 
enlarged and much improved, although yet, no cre- 
dit to the second county in the state. There are ge- 
nerally from thirty-five to forty persons confined 
here; at this time the celebrated ‘‘ McLeod,” is one 
of its inmates; he is a man of decent education, pre- 
possessing manners, quite intelligent, and apparent- 
ly good tempered. Owing to some apprehensions of 
an attempt to take him from the jail and inflict sum- 
mary vengeance upon him, there is now, by the di- 
rection of the governor, a regular patrol kept up at 
night around the jail and in the village. 

This town, as you may recollect, does not derive 
its resources from agriculture alone. It is a large 
manufacturing town. We have several extensive 
cotton and woollen establishments, that contribute to 
the support of a considerable portion of our popula- 
tion. The Oneida Factory, for the manufacture of 
cotton goods, is built of stone on the Sadaqueda 
creek, about a mile from its mouth. The main 
building is 100 feet by 40, and four stories high, with 
an addition of 70 feet by 30, and two stories high.— 
It works up annually 350,000 pounds of cotton into 
a million of yards of cloth, employing 170 hands, 
and paying them from $1.75 to 29 a week. The 
capital of this company is $100,000 all paid in. 

A short distance above stand the New-York Mills, 
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one of the most complete and best managed concerns 
in the state. ‘Three are two buildings of stone, each 
four stories high, the main one 180 by 40, with a 
wing 95 by 30 feet. The cost of buildings and ma- 
chinery was over $275,000. It works up 420,000 
pounds of cotton into yarn number 36, and sattinette 
and Kentucky jean warps. From the yarn is manu- 
factured a cloth of fine fabric 36 inches in width, 
usually sold bleached, at about 15 cents per yard by 
the case. The value of the goods manulactured 
here annually, is $160,000 ; 350 persons are em- 
ployed, whose wages range from $2 to $9 week- 
ly. If I desired to exhibit the contrast between an 
English and American factory village, | would point 
to New-York Mills. There is but one tavern in the 
village, and on this sign stands in bold letters “‘ New 
York Mills Total Abstinence Tavern.’? There is 
not a drinking shop near the factory. The hands 
are healthy, well dressed, and intelligent, and their 
wages are above the average wages of the country 
in other employments. ‘The manager, who is also 
one of the proprietors, not only makes the business 
very soatiokte, but by his judicious measures and 
liberal charities, consults the real welfare and happi- 
ness of his people. 

The Oriskany factory for the manufacture of wool- 
len goods, stands on the Oriskany creek, a short dis- 
tance from its mouth, and immediately on the Erie 
canal. There has been expended here since the first 
directions $200,000. ‘The principal building is 120 
by 40 feet, the other 6) by 35, both of brick, three 
stories high besides basement and attic. There are 
several other buildings occupied in the business.— 
180,000 pounds of wool are used annually, and are 
worked up into broadcloths and cassimeres. One 
hundred and fifteen hands are employed of both 
sexes, whose wages range from $1.50 to 89 per 
week. 

The Dexter factory, about a mile farther up on the 
same stream, is also for the manufacture of woollen 
goods and carpets. There are two main buildings, 
both of brick, 80 feet by 36; 105 hands employed 
who earn from &2 to $6 per week. 

In the village of Whitesboro’ there is a pail facto- 
ry, which does an extensive business, and in other 
parts of the town there are several other establish- 
ments of a similar character. 

The last valuation of real and personal estate for 
the town of Whitestown, is $782,950. The number 
of acres of land assessed, is 15,630; the valuation 
per acre is upwards of $40. The Syracuse and Utica 
railroad and Erie canal, traverse this town running 
directly through the village of Whitesboro’; there 
are likewise excellent roads in all directions. The 
main road through Whitesboro’ is a great thorough- 
fare; 900 conveyances of different kinds, were count- 
ed on an ordinary day last winter. 

Although I have occupied much more space than 
I designed by this article, 1 have omitted many es- 
sential matters of interest to one given to this species 
of information. The farmers are generally well in- 
formed, industrious, and moral men; and as I have 
rode among them, and looked on their substantial 
and comfortable dwellings and good land, J have of- 
ten thought that if they rightly appreciated their 
situation, they would not envy the professional man 
or merchant. I find, however, by conversing with 
them, that they look upon their pursuit as subjecting 
men to greater hardships, and allowing fewer indul- 
gences, than almost any other. They seem jealous 
of the apparent leisure and exemption from toil, of 
the professional man, and look on the merchant, 
when compared with them, as little less than an 
idler. They do not estimate correctly the intellec- 
tual wear and tear, the corroding anxiety insepara- 
ble from the profession of the lawyer and physician; 
the precarious nature of the merchant’s occupation, 
and the unremitting industry and sharp calculation it 
demands. Their labor is certainly severe, but allows 
frequent relaxations: it is, too, exempt from those 
severe drafts on the mind and feelings, that bring a 
premature decay on the professional man. A clo- 
ser survey of their condition, and a truer com- 
— would teach them to be contented with their 

ot. 

Whitestown, September, 1841. 


THE ALBANY MEDICAL COLLEGE. 





THe Circular of this institution is issued, and ar- 
rangements have been made to open the approaching 
term with renewed vigor. The institution has an 
able faculty, and the appropriation of @5,000, made 
by the Legislature at its last session, is in a course 
of expenditure for the enlargement of its material so 
as to afford every practicable advantage to students. 
The annual session of the lectures commences on the 
lst Tuesday of November. 


(For the Northern Light.) 


CHRONOLOGY AND STATISTICS OF 
TOBACCO. 


BY JOEL MUNSELL. 


THE whole world, within the space of about three 
centuries, have become chewers, smokers, and snuff- 
| ers. The Chinese chews and smokes his opium, the 
| East-Indian his betel, and the European and Ameri- 
‘can their tobacco. Against these practices it is use- 
| less to declaim. It was in vain that the parliament 
| of England discouraged the flagrant delit of smok- 
| ing; in vain did James I. assure his subjects that the 
custom was ‘‘ loathsome to the eye, hatefull to the 
nose, harmfull to the braine, dangerous to the lungs, 
and in the black stinking fume thereof, nearest re- 
sembling the horrible Stygian smoke of the pit that 
is bottomless.’? The strong arm of the law opposed 
it; the priest and the physician, the moralist and the 
philanthropist arrayed themselves against it; all to 
no purpose. Opposition only served to make prose- 
lytes, and the custom has spread far and wide under 

rsecution, till over the whole surface of the globe 
its fumes arise constantly to the atmosphere, and it 
is at this moment, perhaps, the most general luxury 
in existence. In the city of New-York alone, the 
consumption of cigars is computed at ten thousand 
dollars a day—a sum greater than that which its in- 
habitants pay for their daily bread; and in the whole 
country the annual consumption of tobacco is esti- 
mated at one hundred million pownds, being seven 
pounds to every man, woman, and child, at an an- 
nual cost to to the consumers, of twenty millions of 
dollars ! 

It may be curious to mark by what gradations 
the use of tobacco has reached this grand crisis. 
The subject attracted the attention of Prof. Beck- 
mann of Gottingen, about the middle of the last cen- 
tury, who took great pains to ascertain the dates of 
its introduction into the different countries of Europe, 
and from whose work some of the following items 
are gathered. He conjectures that even before the 
discovery of the fourth quarter of the globe, a sort 
of tobacco was smoked in Asia; and this opinion was 
also entertained by the celebrated traveller, M. Pal- 
las, whosays that, ‘“Among the Chinese, and among 
the Mogol tribes who had the most intercourse with 
them, the custom of smoking is so general, so fre- 
quent, and become so indispensable a luxury ; the 
tobacco purse affixed tv thei: belt-co necessary an 
article of dress; the form of the pipes, from which 
the Dutch seem to have taken the model of their’s as 
original; and, lastly, the preparation of the yellow 
leaves, which are merely rubbed to pieces and then 

t into the pipe, so peculiar, that we cannot possi- 

ly derive all this by the way of Europe from Ame- 
rica, especially as India, where the habit of smoking 
tobacco is not so general, intervenes between Persia 
and China.”” It may be too late now to investigate 
the subject, even if it should be considered worth 
the trouble. But there is one more important con- 
firmation of Prof. Beckmann’s conjecture to be ad- 
duced from Ulloa’s Voyage to America, who says : 
‘*It is not probable that the Europeans learned the 
use of tobacco from America ; for as it is very an- 
cient in the eastern countries, it is natural to sup- 
pose that the knowledge of it came to Europe from 
those regions by means of the intercourse carried on 
with them by the commercial states on the Mediter- 
ranean Sea. Nowhere, not even in those parts of 
America where the tobacco grows wild, is the use of 
it, and that only for smoking, either general, or very 
frequent.’’ e have nothing, however, authentic, 
earlier than the following: 

In 1496, Romanus Pane, a Spanish monk, whom 
Columbus, on his second departure from America 
had left in that country, published the first account 
of tobacco, with which he became acquainted in St. 
Domingo. He gave it the name of cohoba, cohabba, 
gioia. 

In 1519, tobacco is said to have been discovered 
by the Spaniards near Tubasco, though it is assigned 
to the next year.* 

In 1535, the negroes had already habituated them- 
selves to the use of it, and cultivated it on the planta- 
tions of their masters. Europeans likewise already 
smoked it. We also find from a passage in Cartier’s 
Voyage, that it was used in Canada.t 


* “Cette plante, (tabac,) acre et caustique, trouvée in 1520, 
présde Tobasco dans le golfe du Mexique.’’—Precis sur l’ Ame- 
rique, p. 116. _ 

+6 there groweth a certain kind of herbe, whereof in sum- 
mer they make great provision for all the yeere, and only the 
men use of it; and first they cause it to be dried in the sunne, 
then weare it about their neckes, wrapped in a little beastes 
skinne made like a little bagge, with a hollow peece of stone or 
wood like a pipe; then when they please they make poudre of 
it, andSthen put in one of the ends of the said cornet or pipe, 
and laying a coal of fire — it, at the other end sucke so long, 
that they fill their bodies full of smoke, till that it cometh out 
of their mouth and nostrils, even as out of the tonnell ofa chim- 
ney. 
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In 1559, tobacco was introduced into Europe from 
St. Domingo, by a Spanish gentleman named Her- 
nandez de Toledo, who brought a small quantity 
into Spain and Portugal. In the same year Jean 
Nicot, envoy from the court of France to Portugal, 
first transmitted thence to Paris, to Queen Catharine 
de Medicis, seeds of the tobacco plant; and from 
this circumstance it acquired the name of Nicotiana. 
When tobacco began to be used in France, it was 
called herbe du grand prieure, from the grand 

rieure of the house of Lorraine, who was then very 
‘ond of it. It was also called herbe de St. Croiz, 
after Cardinal Prosper St. Croix, who, on his return 
from Portugal, where he had been nuncio from the 
Pope, introduced the custom of using tobacco. It 
was received at once in France and the Papal states 
with great enthusiasm, in the form of powder, or 
snuff ; it was sometime after this period, that smok- 
in popular. 

ie 1565, Conrad Gesner became acquainted with 
tobacco. At that time several botanists cultivated 
it in their gardens. The same year Sir John Haw- 
kins carried tobacco from Florida to England, where 
‘* all men wondered what it meant.”’ 

In 1570, they smoked in Holland out of conical 
tubes composed of palm leaves, plaited together. 

In 1575, first appeared a figure of the plant in An- 
dre Thevot’s Cosmogruphie. 

In 1585, the English first saw pipes made of clay 
among the natives of Virginia, which had just been 
discovered by Sir Richard Grenville. It appears 
likewise that the English soon after fabricated the 
first clay tobacco pipes in Europe. 

In 1590, Schah Abbas of Persia, prohibited the 
use of tobacco in his empire; but the practice had 
become so deep-rooted among his subjects, that 
many of them fled to the mountains, and abandoned 
every thing else to enjoy the luxury ef smoking. 

In the beginning of the seventeenth century they 
began to cultivate tobacco in the East-Indies. 

In 1604, James I. of England endeavored by 
means of heavy imposts, to abolish the use of tobac- 
co, which he held to be a noxious weed. 

In 1610, the smoking of tobacco was known at 
Constantinople. To render the custom ridiculous, a 
Turk, who been found smoking, was conducted 
about the streets, with a pipe transfixed through his 
nose. Fora long time after the Turks purchased to- 
bacco from the English, and that the refuse. It was 
late before they began to cultivate the plant them- 


selves. 
In 1615, tobacvuv begau tw De sOWn about Amers- 


fort, in Holland, which afterwards became famous 
for its cultivation. 

In 1616, the colonists began to cultivate tobacco 
in Virginia. It is not known whether the plant was 
indigenous, or whether it came from a more south- 
ern country. It is supposed the seeds were from 
Tobago. But it seems to have been in use among 
the Virginia Indians at the time they were visited 
by the English, and was called by them petun, or 
petum. Clavigero says, ‘“‘tobacco isa name taken 
from the Haitine language.’? Humboldt also de- 
rives it from the same language, and says that the 
term was used to designate the pipe, or instrument 
made use of by the natives in smoking the herd, 
which the Spaniards transferred to the herb itself, 
and after them, the other nations of the old world. 

In 1619, James I. wrote his Counterblast to To- 
bacco, and ordered that no planter in Vitginia should 
cultivate more than one hundred pounds a year. He 
also prohibited its sale in England or Ireland until 
the custom should be paid and the royal seal affixed. 
Twenty thousand pounds were exported this year 
from Virginia to England, the whole crop of the pre- 
ceding year. 

In 1620, ninety young women were sent over from 
England to America and sold to the planters for to- 
bacco, at one hundred and twenty pounds each. The 
price at first was one hundred pounds, which gradu- 
ally increased to one hundred and fifty pounds. 
King James issued a proclamation restraining the 
disorderly trade in this obnoxious article. In the 
same yesr some English companies introduced the 
smoking of tobacco into Zittau, in Germany, and 
Robert Konigsman, a merchant, brought the tobacco 
plant from England to Strasburg. 

In 1622, the annual import of tobacco into Eng- 
land from America, for the last seven years, was 
142,085 pounds. 

In 1624, the Pope published a decree of excom- 
munication against all who should take snuff in the 
church, because then already some Spanish ecclesi- 
astics used it during the celebration of mass. King 
James restricted the culture of tobacco to Virginia 
and the Somer isles, and forbade its importation 
from any other quarter, considering England and 
Wales “as utterly unfyt in respect of the clymate, 
to cherish the same for any medicinall use, which is 
the only good to be approved in yt.” 


In 1631, smoking of tobacco was introduced into 
Misnia, by some Swedish troops. 

In 1634, a tribunal, called the chamber of tobac- 
co, was formed at Moscow, which prohibited smok- 
ing under pain of having the nose slit; and the Grand 
Duke defended the entrance of tobacco with the in- 
fliction of the knout for the first offence, and death 
for the second. 

In 1639, the grand assembly of Virginia passed a 
law that all tobacco planted in that and the two suc- 
ceeding years, should be destroyed, except such a 
proportion to each planter as should make in the 
whole 120,000 pounds, and that the creditors of the 
planters should receive 40 pounds for every 100 
pounds due them. 

In 1653, smoking began in the canton of Apenzell, 
in Switzerland. At first the children ran after those 
who smoked in the streets. They were likewise 
cited before the council and punished, and the inn- 
keepers were ordered to inform against such as 
should smoke in their houses. 

In 1661, the police regulation of Berne, in Switz- 
erland, was made, which was divided according to 
the ten commandments. In it, the prohibition to 
smoke tobacco, stands under the rubric, ‘‘ thou 


shalt not commit adultery,’”’ and was continued in | 


force until the middle of the last century. 
In 1669, the crimes of adultery and fornication, 


were punished in Virginia by a fine of from 500 to. 


1000 pounds of tobacco. 

In 1670, and the two following years, smoking of 
tobacco was punished in the canton of Glaurus, by a 
fine of one crown Swiss money. 

In 1676, the whole custom on tobacco from Vir- 
ginia, collected in England, was $600,000. In the 
same year two Jews first attempted the cultivation 
of tobacco in the margravate of Brandenburg; but 
which, however, was not brought to bear till 1681. 


In 1689, Jacob Francis Vicarius, an Austrian phy- | 
sician, invented the tubes for tobacco pipes, which | 


have capsules containing bits of sponge ; however, 
about the year 1670, already pipes were used having 
glass globules appended to them, to collect the oily 
moisture exuding from the tobacco. 

In 1690, Pope Innocent XII. excommunicated all 
who should be guilty of taking snuff or tobacco in 
the church of St. Peter at Rome. 

In 1697, great quantities of tobacco already were 
produced in the palatinate of Hesse. 

In 1709, the yearly exports of tobacco from Ame- 
rica for the last ten years, were 28,858,666 pounds; 
of which 11,200,659 pounds were annually consumed 
in Great Britain, and 17,598,007 pounds in the coun- 
tries of Europe. 

In 1719, the senate of Strasburg prohibited the cul- 
ture of tobacco from an apprehension that it would 
diminish the growing of corn. 


In 1530, the revenue on tobacco and snuff in Great 
Britain was nearly $13,000,000. 

In 1834, the value of tobacco used in the U. S., 
was estimated at $16,000,000; of which $9,000,- 
000 were supposed to have been for smoking Span- 
ish cigars; 6,500,000 for smoking American tobac- 
co and chewing; and £500,000 for snuff. 

In 1838, the annual consumption of tobacco in the 
U. S. was estimated at one hundred million pounds, 
valued at twenty million dollars cost to the consum- 
ers, being seven pounds to each individual of the 
whole population. 

In 1840, it was ascertained by a committee ap- 
pointed to procure aud report statistical information 
on the subject, that about one million five hundred 
thousand persons were engaged in the manufacture 
and cultivation of tobacco in the United States; one 
| million of whom were in the states of Virginia, Ma- 
| ryland, Kentucky, and Missouri. Allowing the po- 
| pulation of the whole country to be seventeen mil- 

lions, it will be seen that nearly one-tenth are in 
some way engaged in the cultivation or manufacture 
of this article. The value of the export during that 
year was nearly &10,000,000. 

Albany, September, 1841. 





THE CABINET AT WASHINGTON. 





WueEn our last No. went to press, we noticed the 
resignation of the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Attorney-General. It was immediately followed by 
all the other members of the Cabinet excepting the 
Secretary of State, Mr. Webster. The Cabinet, as 
reorganized, is constituted as follows: 
Daniel Webster, of Mass. Secretary of State. 
Walter Forward, of Pa. Secretary of the Treasury. 
Abel P. Upshur, of Virginia, Sec’y of the Navy. 
John C. Spencer, of New-York, Secretary of War. 
HughS. Legare, of S. Carolina, Attorney-General. 
| Chas. A. Wickliffe, of Ky. Post-Master-General. 





| 


| GREAT BRITAIN. 


| 





Tue Melbourne ministry resigned on the 30th of 
| August, after the opening of the British Parliament, 
| and upon the passage of a resolution in both Houses, 
| expressing a want of confidence inthem. The re- 
| solution was carried by a vote of 168 against 96 in 
| the House of Lords, and 360 to 209 in the Commons. 
| Sir Robert Peel was requested by the Queen to form 
|a new Cabinet, and the following is the authentic list 
submitted to the Queen by Sir Robert Peel, at Wind- 
| sor Castle—First Lord of the Treasury, Sir R. Peel, 
| Bart.; Lord High Chancellor, Lord Lyndhurst; Lord 
| President of the Council, Lord Wharncliffe; Lord 
Privy Seal, the Duke of Buckingham; Secretary of 


In 1724, Pope Benedict XIV. revoked the Bullof| State, (Home Department,) Sir James Graham, 


excommunication published by Innocent, because he 
had acquired the habit of taking snuff. 

In 1732, tobacco was made a Tegal tender in Mary- 
land, at one penny a pound. 


| Bart.; Secretary of State, (Foreign Department, ) the 
| Earl of Aberdeen; Secretary of State, (Colonial De- 
| partment, ) Lord Stanley; Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer, the Right honorable Henry Goulburn ; First 





In 1747, and the two years previous, there were| Lord of the Admiralty, the Earl of Haddington ; 
annually exported to England from the American} President of the Board of Control, Lord Ellenbo- 
colonies, 40,000,000 pounds of tobacco, 7,000,000 | rough; Paymaster of the Forces, the Right honora- 
of which was consumed in England. The annual | ble Sir Edward Knatchbull; President of the Board 
revenue was about &4,500,000. | of Trade, the Earl of Ripon; Secretary at War, the 

In 1753, the King of Portugal farmed out the to-| Right honorable Sir Henry Hardinge.” 
bacco trade for about 82,500,000. The revenue of | The Queen’s speech abounds in liberal sentiments. 


the King of Spain from tobacco, amounted to $6,-| She commendsto Parliament the consideration of the 





330,000. ; ; corn-laws, with a view to determine ‘‘ whether they 
; In 1759, the duties on tobacco in Denmark, brought | do not embarrass trade, derange the currency, and, 
in £40,000. by their operation, diminish the comfort and increase 


In 1770, the Empress of Austria received a reve-| the privations of the great body of the community.” 
nue from tobacco of #800,000. The liberal spirit which pervades her address, 

In 1773, the duties on tobacco in the two Sicilies, | would be of great importance and value, if it were 
amounted to $446,000. anything more than the dying-speech of the Mel- 

In 1775, the annual export of tobacco from the | bourne ministry. In the hands of Sir Robert Peel, 
United States, for the last four years, was one mil-| and the new Cabinet, she will, of course, be made to 
lion pounds; for the last thirty years it averaged | speak a different language. Still it is difficult to be- 
40,000,000 pounds, of which 7, ,000 were consum- | lieve that, with the prevailing bias in favor of a re- 
in Great Britain, and 33,000,000 in the other Euro- | laxation of the restrictive system, some concessions 

an countries. should not be made. 

In 1780, the King of France received from tobac- 
co a revenue of about &7,250,000. 

In 1782, the annual export of tobacco during the 
mae seven years war of the Revolution, had 

en 12,378,504 pounds. Of the total seven years’ 
exportation, 33,974,949 pounds were captured by the 
British. 





EDITORIAL NOTICES. 





To CoRRESPONDENTS.—We have a large num- 
ber of excellent articles on hand, and are compelled, 
for want of room, to ask the further indulgence of the 


In 1787, the quantity imported into Ireland was | 2uthors. 
1,877,579; in 1829, 4,124,742 pounds. To Supscrirers.—An explosion in the mill, 
In 1789, the quantity exported from the United | where our paper is manufactured, prevented us from 
States, together with the two previous years, avera-| supplying the whole body of our subscribers in the 
ged about 90,000,000 nds. interior of the state, as well as those in other states, 
In 1820, the quantity of tobacco grown in France | with the September number, until the 25th of the 
had doubled in three years, being 32,887,500 month. We have made such arrangements that fu- 
s. |ture numbers will always be sent off as early as the 
In 1828, the revenue on tobacco in the state of | 15th of each month, and reach subscribers in the re- 
Maryland was $27,275. gular course of the mails thereafter. 
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THE NORTHERN LIGHT. 











Literary Noti | 
iterary Notices. | 
Facts 1n Mesmerism. By the Rev. Chaun-' 
cey Hare Townshend. Harper §& Brothers, New- | 
York.—The author has given us not only a plausible, | 
but a philosophical account of mesmerism, which | 
under the more familiar name of animal magnetism, 
has attracted a good deal of attention in the United 
States as well as in Europe. After a review of the 
causes, which, in his opinion, have obstructed its 
progress, he proceeds to give the results of his ae | 
riments, forewarning the reader that he has ‘‘ nothin 
miraculous” to relate. By this disclaimer, it woul 
be natural to suppose the Rev. gentleman intended to 
assert that the facts he states are in accordance, and not 
in violation, of those general laws, by which the upi- 
verse is governed. This, however, is not his meaning, 
for he intimates that he intends to reveal nothing | 
‘*passing strange’’ even. His readers, we ap orehend, 
will haraiy agree with him. For instance, his mes- | 
merized subjects read with their eyes shut and band- 
aged; the mesmerizer makes faces and the mesmer- 
ized subject imitates them, though the eyes of the 
latter are bandaged. In like manner the mesmeri- 
zer, standing behind his subject, tastes wine, brandy, 
sugar, &c. and the latter states, with unfailing cer- 
tainty, what each article is. Nor are these the most 
marvellous, nay, we will add, notwithstanding the | 
Reverend author’s disclaimer, the most miraculous, | 
effects produced. The sleep-waker acquires an in- 
stinctive knowledge of remedies by virtue of the 
magnetic influence. Thus, a youth of fifteen, utter- 
ly inexperienced in the healing art or in pharmaceu- 
tic combinations, turns physician the moment he is 
mesmerized, prescribes for a chronic case that is 
submitted to him, and gives the minutest directions 
as to the preparation of the remedy, just as though 
he had been all his life familiar with boluses and gal- | 
lipots. In like manner a valetudinarian, thrown into 
the mesmeric state, looks into himself and says: 
‘* Yes, I see now exactly what is the matter with me, | 





| 


and I am happy to say there is no organic com- | 
plaint.”’ And thus having seen his disease, he sees 
the remedy with the same instinctive certainty. This 
does seem to us ‘‘ passing strange,’’ and doubtless 
would have been so to the author, if he had not wit- 
nessed still more marvellous effects of the mesmeric | 
power, or rather of the mesmeric state, for we per- | 
ceive he makes a delicate distinction between them. | 
One of these effects is too beautiful to be passed by 

without notice. The mesmeric influence is imparted | 
by the hand; and when the hand is extended by the | 
mesmerizer towards the mesmerized subject, the lat- 

ter advances towards him. The hand, then is the | 
seat of the attractive power, and the other pole (the | 
repelling) of the animal magnet would seem to be 

the foot: for the author gives us an account of a trial 

of his skill upon a young lady, in which, by an alter- 

nate presentation ef his hand and his foot, she was 

kept for some time, in a very interesting state of vi- | 
bration, oscillating, like the pendulum of a clock, | 


lonce in four years, to the Emperor, who resides at 


| ing their preparation for the business of life, as in the 


ithe importance of the position occupied by her sex 


Yedo in the island of Niphon, and an occasional, but 
very rare, excursion on the island of Kiusiu in the 
neighborhood of Dezima, in all which the Dutch are 
surrounded by great numbers of officers and spies, 
are the only opportunities they have of making per- | 
sonal observations upon the country of the Japanese, 
their habits of life, customs, &c. This little volume | 
is a collection of facts gathered from time to 
time under such unfavorable circumstances, and 
they are in the highest degree interesting. 

A TREATISE ON SHEEP. By Ambrose Black- 
lock, Surgeon, Dumfries. Wiley §& Putnam, New- 
York.—This is a very valuable little book, on a sub- 
ject, which is constantly becoming more important 
in our rural economy. It is both practical and sci- 
entific, giving a history of sheep in all their varie- 
ties, and treating largely of their management, their 
diseases and the improvement of the breeds. It con- 
tains a history of the British wool trade from 1800 to 
1835, condensing, in a very small compass, a mass 
of useful and interesting information. We cheer- 
fully commend this little volume to our agricultural | 
friends. Though designed for Great Britain, most of | 
the matter is general in its application, and that | 
which is local may be readily made applicable to us, | 
by such modifications in practice as are required by 
difference of climate. 

A TREATISE on DomeEstic Economy, forthe 
use of young ladies at home and at school, by Miss 








‘Catharine E. Beecher. Marsh, Capen, Lyon §& | 


Webb, Boston. Miss Beecher was formerly Princi- | 
pal ef the rlartford Female Seminary, and, since her | 
connexion with that institution ceased, she has pub- 
lished the Moral In:tructor, designed as a reading | 
book for schools, and we believe some other works | 
for the benefit of the young. The work, which we 
are now noticing, is of a higher order. It treats of 





‘all that concerns the moral, intellectual and physical | 
| training of the female sex, and is particularly adapt- 


ed to the condition of American women, as well dur- | 


discharge of their domestic duties as the heads of 
families. She illustrates with force and judgment, | 


in the social system, and the —- of a corres- 
ponding preparation for the responsibilities incident 
to it. Her standard of intellectual training is high 
—not, perhaps, too much so; though in the outline 
of study in her model school, page 35, we should in- 
cline to substitute a thorough knowledge of one of the 
modern languages for Euclid and the short course of 
Latin. The subjects, of which Miss Beecher’s work 
treats, are numerous and of the highest value to fe- 
males. There are some chapters, too, that are equal- 
ly valuable to our own sex, as that on the con- 
struction of houses. The book is well written; it is | 
one of great merit for its practical and judicious | 
views; and we cannot commend it too highly to the | 
ladies, for whose special benefit it is designed. 


A VorIce TO THE MARRIED, being a com- 








between the Reverend gentleman and the opposite _pendium of social, moral and religious duties, ad- | 


nearly simultaneously from the press. We referred 
in our last number to the excellent work of Mr. 
Haskins, principally a translation of M. rary 
popular lectures at Paris. Professor Olmsted 
given us a work somewhat more voluminous, and 
written in a still more familiar style. Indeed, the 
style is very agreeable, we had almost said captiva- 
ting; the historical and biographical accompani- 
ments, the poten quotations introducing each 
chapter, the logogriph of Galileo on page 276, and 
the more symmetrical one of Huyghens on the pre- 
ceding page: these, together with the total absence 
of algebraical formule and even of geometrical 
and arithmetical demonstration, are considerations, 
which cannot fail to render the perusal of these let- 
ters attractive to young persons of either sex, who 
are making their debut in the study of the phenomena 
of the solar system; while, at the same time, the 
want of mathematical reasoning is measurably 
atoned for by the simplicity of the diagrams and the 
lucid familiarity of their explanations. 

The author’s personal claim to scientific notoriety 
may be considered as comprised in the 27th letter, 
on the periodical meteoric shower. In assigning to 
these meteorsa cometary origin, he coincides in opin- 
ion with several able European astronomers. Ree 
M. Poisson’s Recherches sur la probabilité, p. 306. 

In the 10th letter, p. 109, Prof. O. attempts to in- 
validate Herschell’s Fensthnale on the constitution 
of the sun, by an argument, which appears to pos- 
sess some weight. Now, M. Arago has demonstra- 
ted that the visible portion of the sun can neither be 
solid nor liquid, but must infallibly be gaseous. See 
Mutel’s traité élémentaire d’astronomie, p. 124 to 
134; also Arago’s Lécons, p. 80. 

In a word, we think Mr. Olmsted’s” Letters com- 
prise as much of astronomy as should be vouchsafed 
to, and as should be attempted by, those who do not 
qualify themselves by mathematical discipline to 
prosecute the study in a more approved and effectual 
manner; and it would be difficult to communicate it 
in a more attractive shape. 

We avail ourselves of the occasion to speak in 
commendation of the manner, in which this work, 
and others we have seen from the same press, have 
been executed by the Boston publishers, (Messrs. 
Marsh, Capen, Lyon & Webb.) In paper, type and 
general tastefulness of execution, nothing seems to 

e left unattempted or unattained. 

America, Historica, Statistic and De- 
scriptive. by I S Rucki . Me sy 
Brothers, New-Y ork.—No one, we think, who reads 
this book can doubt that the author intended to give 
a fair account of our country and its institutions,“so- 
cial and political. For the most part he has done so. 
But in some respects he has misunderstood us, and 
in others he has done us wrong by recording isolated 
instances of immorality and crime in such a way as 
to authorize the inference that they are characteristic 
of the whole people, or at least of large masses of them. 
From such errors it is not to be expected, perhaps, 
that such a book should be wholly free. Nor is it to 
be expected that in so voluminous a work as Mr. 









































side of the apartment. (Sée page 114.) The philo- |dressed to HUSBANDS AND WIVES, by John | Buckingham’s, embracing a great variety of matters, 


sophy of the mesmeric consciousness, mesmeric sen- 
sation, and the mesmeric medium are all treated | 
ably and ingeniously, and, indeed, the whole work is | 
well written. In the production of mesmeric effects, | 
the author conceives that there is an action of matter | 
as distinct and specific as that of any of the imponde- 
rable agents, light, heat, &c. He is certainly en- 
titled to a fair hearing; and we recommend his work 
to our readers as one, which will entertain, and, in- 
deed, instruct them; though on the point of faith, we 
desire it to be distinctly understood we make no con- 
cessions. Those who are inclined to soar in the 
more shadowy regions of science, overlooking its 
better ascertained and more obvious truths, will find 
their bias strengthened by a variety of ingenious argu- 
ments; and certainly they could not well find amore 
favorabie field for its indulgence than mesmerism. 
MANNERS and CusToMS OF THE JAPANESE. 
Harper & Brothers, New-York.—This little volume 
constitutes the 132nd volume of the Family Library, 
and it is highly intefesting from the knowledge it 
gives us of a people, who are even more rigorous 
than the Chinese in shutting themselves out from an 
intercourse with the rest of the world. Since the ex- 
pulsion of the Portuguese in 1640 and the nearly 
simultaneous suppression of christianity, which had 
made no inconsiderable progress, even among the 
higher orders of the Japanese, we have had no means 
of obtaining information respecting this exclusive 
and isolated race, excepting through the meager ac- 
counts of persons connected with the Dutch factory 
at Dezima, an artificial island constructed for the 
use ofthecompany. To thisisland about six hundred 
feet long and two hundred wide, the company’s of- 
ficers and servants are confined as to a prison-house. 
A visit of ceremony once a year formerly, but now 


£ 


Mather Austin. Such is the title of a work | there should not be some mistakes in stating facts. 


recently published by O. Hutchinson of Utica, 
Some of the topics discussed in it are “‘ Rights of 
the husband,”? ‘‘ Treatment of wives,” “ uties | 
of husbands,” ‘‘ Domestic duties and pleasures, ’? | 
‘* Right views of the marriage state,’’ ‘“‘ Duties of | 
the wife,’? Habits of a wife,’ ‘‘General deport- | 
ment,”? ‘*Home,’’ ‘* Expenditures,’’ ‘‘ Conduct | 
toward each other,’’ ‘‘ Manner and style of living,”? | 
&ec. It is a little volume containing much excellent | 
advice, many sound suggestions, and peampe | 
plain common sense views of the rights, duties and | 
responsibilities of the marriage state. Itis obvious- 
ly the result of much correct observation, expe- 
rience and reflection. Many things will probably 
strike the reader as being common place; but truths | 
become not the less such by having had the benefit | 
of a long experience; and those that are important 
will justify and often require frequent repetition. It 
is, we think, a work colcaiatel to do much good, 
and to diffuse more correct notions than now gene- 
rally obtain onthe subject of marriage. Its precepts, 





| 


principles; and could a reasonable assurance be en- 
tertained that they would be received and followed, 
we feel confident that fewer than we see at present 
would remain without the pale of the matrimonial 
state, and fewer still regret that they ever entered it. 

LeTtTTERS on ASTRONOMY, addressed to a la- 
dy, by Denison Olmsted, Prof. of Natural Philoso- 
phy, &c. in Yale College. Marsh, Capen, Lyon & 

ebb, Boston. Misfortunes, ’tis said, rarely come 
single; and so itis sometimes with their opposites. 
A popular work on astronomy, in which the princi- 
ples of the science are familiarly explained, has been 





suggestions and advice are all based upon sound |= 





very much wanted; and we now have two issuing 
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In more than one case there are such misstatements. 
Some of these migstatements—such, for instance, as 
relate to tate Legislature—are altogether inex- 
cusable, se an examination of our constitution, 
which is a Written one, and in the hands of almost 
every Cii , would have ensured perfect accuracy. 
Yet, notwithstanding these faults, his book is a valu- 
able one for the information it contains, and interest- 
ing as a view, intended to be impartial and unpreju- 
diced, of ourselves and our country, by a highly in- 
telligent foreigner. Of his desire to be impartial he 
has given us repeated proofs, when comparing our 
institutions and habits with those of his own country, 
by conceding to us a superiority in terms as unmea- 
sured as we could well desire. 
ERRATA IN NO. 6. 
Page 88, Ist column, line = for cane read a 


s.8¢ ag «5, “! which, with. 
‘“* 6 ond 6 “ 16, “ lowed, Jone. 
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